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The Classical Review 


NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1919 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE NEW LYRIC FRAGMENTS—III. 


THE following paper contains some 
further attempts to restore the new 
Oxyrhynchus fragments of Sappho and 
Alcaeus, together with some corrections 
of the suggestions published in this 
Review in the May of 1914.1 The 
restorations are made, where this is 
possible, by the tracing method ex- 
plained in previous articles, and all the 
doubtful letters involved both in these 
and my earlier suggestions have now 
been examined in the actual papyri and 
discussed with Professor Hunt. I take 
this opportunity of thanking him, not 
only for allowing me to inspect the 
papyri in his rooms, but for bearing 
with my interruptions for three whole 
days. 

I take the fragments in the order in 
which they appear in Vols. X. and XI. 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 


SAPPHO 1231. I. i. 13-34. The Anac- 
toria fragment :? 


In 1. 6 (18 Hunt) the traces would 
seem to admit of no alternative to 
mepoxorerca, unless we presume a 
second-aorist form mepoxéroca, which 
would perhaps improve the syntax, but 
which without a parallel I should hesi- 
tate to print. Twolines below, xpiv[v]e 
kad{tcrov], involving of course the 
change of above to 
would be more suitable than xpivvev 
dpuotov to the meaning of the poem as 
a whole. I offer a new solution of the 
problem of the all-important lines 15 
and 16. On inspection of the actual 
papyrus I see that ovdé is impossible, 
and that probably no part of the v of 
my Tv is visible; but, on the other 
hand, I feel no doubt that the scribe 


1 See also Class. Rev., June, 1916. 
2 See Class. Rev., May and June, 1914. 
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wrote tapeoicas and not dreoicas 
What we want here is the application 
of the general remark introduced by 
yap two lines above, which itself arose 
out of the instance of Helen which pre- 
ceded it. Dr. Hunt’s r#Xe viv involves 
among other difficulties the lack both 
of a connecting particle and of a per- 
sonal pronoun. Read: 


ov| mapeoica<u>s, 
‘And so mind that you, Anactoria (now 
that you have gone off to Lydia with 
your soldier-husband ?), remember us 
(Sappho and Atthis ?) when we are not 
with you.’ I take it that, owing partly 
to the unusual accusative with péuvaico, 
and partly to'the omission of an apos- 
trophe, o ov tapeoicais became cov 
mapeoicas unless indeed sapeoicas 
may be regarded as a mere Atticisation 
of mapeoicats. The mention of Lydia 
suggests a connexion with the beautiful 
Berlin fragment! about the girl who 
has gone to far-off Sardis, and doubtless 
often thinks of her life with Sappho and 
Atthis, ‘when you were like a glorious 
Goddess to her and she loved your song 
the best. And now she shines among 
the dames of Lydia as, after the Sun 
has set, the rosy-fingered Moon beside 
the stars that are about her,’ etc. And - 
I would now substitute Anactoria for 
Mnasidica at the beginning of that 
poem thus: 

"Ar, col cay’ ’Avaxtopia ida | 

évi| Lapde[ ow | 

and would suggest that in dediw Suvros 
Sappho hints that if she compares her 
beloved Anactoria to the Moon, she 


1 See Class. Rev. June, 1909, and August, 
1916. 
K 
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might compare her still more beloved 
Atthis to the Sun. Now that the Sun 
has set—that is, now that she and 
Atthis are no longer together—Anac- 
toria's beauty has full play. The reason 
for the elaboration of the simile thus 
becomes clearer, and the whole poem 
is seen to be in effect a delicate piece of 
lover's flattery. But returning to the 
néw ode, let me add that in the last 
stanza we should read év avOpwrrois 
(Pap. JavavOpwroic), literally ‘ through- 
out mankind,’ comparing for this use 
of ava Od. 14. 286. 


1231. 10: 

This is the fragment which contains 
the new word d0A0puv. I have taken 
this with Professor Hunt as a by-form 
of Sergius; cf. pépeva for E.M. 
790. 42. It is apparently nominative, 
cf. xivduv fr. 161 and Pédpxvv. 


ai prov yadaxto]s Ho[xe] 
appéva, TOT’ ov] tpopépots mp[os] 
KE 


vpiav dupov apduBdoxer, 

Kav dup’ ” Epols Si@xwv 

adyectdwpos. | 
‘If my paps could still give suck and 
my womb were able to bear children, 
then would I come to another marriage- 
bed with unfaltering feet; but nay, age 
now maketh a thousand wrinkles to go 
upon my flesh, and Love is in no haste 
to fly to me with his gift of pain.’ In 
1. 6 Bpvrw (cf. Bpbrides E.M. 214. 
32) would fit, but I cannot restore 1. 7 
satisfactorily with je. 

The epithet ddA-yecidwpos I have placed 
here from Maximus Tyrius 24. 9 (Sa. 
125), where he is comparing Sappho 
with Socrates: ‘ Diotima (in the Sym- 
posium) says that Love flourishes when 
he has plenty, and dies when he comes 
towant. Sappho, putting these charac- 
teristics together, called him yAv«v- 
mixpos and adyecidwpos.’ But I am by 
- means satisfied that it really belongs 

ere. 


1231. 16. 2-4: 
These lines are identified by von 
Wilamowitz with fr. 12; but apart 
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from the rather excessive length in- 
volved by this identification for the gap 
in 1. 3 (see Hunt ad loc.), the supposed 
cretic é|rrwa[s, if we may judge the 
length of the preceding gap by 1. 12, 
must, I think, belong to an earlier part 
of the Sapphic line and scan as a 
dactyl. 


1231. 56: 

The last two stanzas of Sappho's 
First Book I restore very tentatively ; 
for as the gaps are on the right, the 
suggestions have not to be of equal 
written length. The poem, as Pro- 
fessor Hunt saw, is an epithalamium. 
The words qiActata «al are due to 
Professor von Wilamowitz. In 1. 7 
dccov .. . dacov is equivalent to 
gov... aS in Theocr. 4. 39 
dcov aiyes pirat dccov améaBns. 
The construction is probably a survival 
from the time when the distinction 
between relative and demonstrative had 
not been fully worked out; cf. such 
constructions as péev . . . Ore 


yauBpe, | 
deidoilcat pidotaza Kai vip-] 

5 gas loxorATro. 


areixe, gols [8 ayo mddas adtos 

docov al upopos docor] 

dwpel v. 
‘. . . And we maidens spend all the 
night at the door singing of the love 
that is between thee, thrice- happy 
bridegroom, and a bride whose breast 
is sweet as violets. But get thee up 
and go when the dawn shall come, and 
may great Hermes lead thy feet where 
thou shalt find just so much ill-luck as 
we shall see sleep to-night.’ The playful 
conceit in the last line has its parallel 
in the latter part of the fragment of 
Sappho preserved in Julian Epp. 59— 
on the return of the beloved (Atthis ?) 
—where I restore : 
aip’ xaipe 

Kab Toop Xpove 

— u -. 
‘Bless you, I say, thrice bless you, 
and for just so long as you and I have 
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been parted.’ The present fragment is 
of peculiar interest, not only as a choral 
poem in the Sapphic metre, with which 
we may compare Horace’s Carmen 
Saeculare, but as supporting, by its 
position among poems on various sub- 
jects in Book I., the view that there 
were two editions of Sappho’s works 
current in antiquity, one arranged 
according to metre and the other 
according to subject; for we know that 
in the edition used by Servius the Epi- 
thalamia formed a book to themselves. 
It is worth noting here that Hephaes- 
tion, 138, speaks of two editions of 
Alcaeus, one that of Aristophanes, and 
the other that of Aristarchus. 


1992. 3. i. 8: 

Perhaps, with the short-o aorist sub- 
junctive exemplified in yaddoooper, 
Alc. Ox. Pap. 1234. 2. i. 10, we might 
read : 

pirat, 

[doiéas *| ayye yap apépa. 
‘But come, dear maidens, let us end 
our song; for day is nigh at hand.’ 
This may be an Sveyeptixds, 
cf. Schol. Theocr. 18. 


1232. 1.ii. 2. The Marriage of Hector 
and Andromache : 
Perhaps 
Kapv& Oo[ wv wv] 
dos, 
‘, .. came a herald sped by the might 
of his swift legs, bringing in haste to 
the people of Ida these fair tidings.’ 
The papyrus would probably have 
duvdaper. 
Ibid. 9: 

There seems hardly room for «dda, 
nor do the traces quite suit it. Read: 
ria 7’ avd t[polva, 

‘and smooth embroideries,’ comparing, 


for this form of ypvova for yptoeva 
or ypvcea in the line above. 


‘Ibid, 12: 


@iros is almost certainly wrong. 
Read: 
Fire, 


‘And the news went forth through the 
spacious city of Ilus.’ I suppose the 
true Aeolic form to have been FidXos, 
with the single-consonant by-form Finos. 
Cf. ¢.g. éppavos and dpavos, and ducye- 
Alows 1234. 1. 8 beside E.M. 
817. I and yéAAgortus Inscrr. 


Ibid. 17-20: 
I would suggest, retaining my earlier 
suggestion in 1. 18: 

{ots] avdpes dn’ apl[yata, 
icav] 
m[dvres peyddwore & [tev péyas] 
xavioyo. [Kxexadb- 

pévaus 
m[wros 


‘, . . And the men did harness horses 
to the chariots, and the young men 
went with them one and all; till a 
mighty people moved mightily along, 
and the drivers drove their boss- 
bedizened steeds out of [the city] ’"—to 
bring Hector and Andromache from 
the place where they had landed. 

1232. 2. 1-3. (Contination of the same 
poem): 

Perhaps 


dra oxéwv erréBav 

’Avdpouaya te, 

[Tpdes Tpwiadés épdrevvov és 


‘Then, when the godlike Hector and 
Andromache were mounted in the 
chariots, the men of Troy and the 
women of Troy accompanied them in 
one great throng into lovely Ilium.’ 
With ovvayvov compare Hesych. ayvetv* 
dryew Kpires and avayvay Lasus I (see 
Bergk ad loc.). asvvayvoy would be for 
civayviov representing ovvayveov, cf. 
xpvoorépa for ypuceorépa fr. 123. 
is called épare+vy in Il. 5. 210. 


ALCAEUS 1233. 2. ii. 2: 

For Ppiyecow I would now 
suggest maio[s Tpdecow, and for 
re in 1.15 Tpoes te. The identification 


of the Trojans with the Phrygians 
apparently belongs toa later time. For 
the short o cf. Tpoia and Tpoia beside 
Tpda and Tpwia. 
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1233- 33- 5-7: 

The metre points to these being the 
first lines of a poem, which I should 
be inclined to identify with Bergk’s 
fr. 60. I restore them thus exempli 
gratia: 


"Emerov Kumpoyevija|s 

[ *] «lev yap] 
7) yas mpopiya, pe] 
[wixev "Qpes...... 
‘I am thrown by the wily arts of the 
Cyprus-born ; for whithersoever on sea 
or land I flee, thither ranging hath Love 
overtaken me... . 


Alcaeus probably wrote 


1234. 1: 

This fragment, after being sition 
in Vol. a was reprinted in Vol. XI. 
with an addition comprising the begin- 
nings of several lines. Those who in 
restoring papyrus fragments rely on 
estimates of the number of letters miss- 
ing, should take warning from the fact 
that the estimates for a short gap of at 
the most seven letters have proved to 
be too great or too small in three cases 
out of tive. The fragment includes the 
end of one poem and the beginning 
of another, both addressed to Zeus. 
Adopting Professor Hunt's éxaBonror, 
pisos, and otdrnpas, I suggest the 
following restoration of ll. 2-8 and 12- 
15, that of ll. 2 and 15 being exempli 
gratia: 


(a). 
[ovxt mpolraipes, 
<F >ex watep, 
vnv TE] 
apdialy matep, al Ada | 
5 Tolis Kev] wvaicxurtos 
loos adetpov. 


‘(As for him who] doth not take up (?) 

..-+, make thou far-darting, Father, 
and unerring the mind of him, Father; 
but all such as are inspired by the 
shameless one, them do thou make a 
sinful thing of hate.’ 


(b) Zed marep, Addor pev én’ a[Arotép- 
pass] 
ovppopator rnpas| 
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apy’ &wxay... 

12 . 88 ws 
ebudpen 
HATETO 


‘Father Zeus, while the Lydians, in 
other men’s time of misfortune, gave 
us two thousand staters . . ., this man, 
like a cunning-hearted fox, made fair 
promises to his own fellow-citizens and 
then reckoned he would escape scot- 
free if he failed to perform them.’ For 
adroréppas cf. Hdn. II. 303. 23. In 
l. 15 the papyrus would probably have 


TOLOLVEOLS. 


1234. 4. 6-12: 


[os av oppl}yaus d may [7é]xvoy 
[axr€wv] 

otpwpacd’| eéamte ev [8] 


[av ére jon’ dvextov. 


Jeus 
[Spain] ta 7’ avdpes Spaiow arac- 
| rovT@ |v Kev Hox’ dvexror [od |de[v 

.. . Nor yet did he harm thee [the 
city] in that he itched, as every child 
of unfamed parents itches, to go in and 
out of garish houses; for being stil! at 
home among the obscure, he was bear- 
able as yet. But when he did the deeds 
of wicked men in wanton presumption 
and drunken with power, there was no 
bearing such things as those. And now 
that, etc. I retain g¢aixpos in 1. 7 
with some hesitation, as the letter- 
traces after ¢ are very doubtful. In 
1. 8 & is practically certain. What 
looked like part of the loop of p is the 
apostrophe, and 6 exactly fits the gap. 
I translate ‘for,’ though it is really the 
idiomatic ‘ but’ after a negative sen- 
tence. For dv in |]. g Alcaeus probably 
wrote evs. For md0es ‘drunk’ I have 
no exact parallel, and the letters evs are 
very uncertain. But parallels from 


Latin and other languages make it a 
reasonable extension of the use of the 
passive past participle of the verb ‘to 
In 1. 14 the papyrus must, I 


drink.’ 


: 
| 
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think, have had ovopOaOnpev, not 
and in 1. 15 
rather than 


1234. 6. 7-13: 

pev od péluvarp’* ere yap Tais 
‘ml your] opixpos éniadavov" 
|ratpos 8 tiplaly 

10 éXaBev trapa] 


| Tupavvéovta 

| Merdyypo<o>y >adtos |upav- 

[wv ral’ auperépas | 

‘And as for me I remember it not; 
for I was still a little child sitting on 
his nurse’s knee; but I know from my 
father the honour yon man received of 
yore from the son of Penthilus. And 
now he that overturned the despotism 
of the traitor Melanchrus is himself, 
ere we knew it, become despot of our 
city.’ The son of Penthilus is Dracon, 
whose sister became the wife of Pittacus. 
In |. 12 tupavyéovra represents tupavvé- 
Fovra. Inl. 13 I have to presume the 
loss of the two bracketed letters. In 
extenuation it may be pointed out that 
the ov of pedXayxpov would come imme- 
diately beneath the ov of rupavveovta, 
and the « before adtos is not necessary 
to the sense. 


1360. I. 9-13: 

dovvvetos, dupecor 8 alrrop- 

pocas] 

Bop Aatoida o | 

TIS TOV KaKoTTaTpioav 
5 eloetas havépa toiow an’ apydo[ 
‘You were not altogether a knave .. ., 
. . . nor yet a fool, but kept the oath 
you swore to us by the altar of the Son 
of Leto that none of the Children of 
Treason should know truly who it was 
to whom in the beginning...’ As 
these are the opening lines of a poem, 
1. 1 probably contained a name in the 
vocative; one would also expect there 
something to express the time to which 
hs applies, ¢.g. or mépvow. In|. 2 
the papyrus has apupoor, but as some- 
thing meaning ‘having sworn’ is prac- 
tically inevitable in the gap, there will 


be nothing for it to agree with, and if 
it is to mean ‘ our party’ roés is surely 
necessary. If Alcaeus could say dupect, 
he could also, I think, have said dp- 
peoot. For the ictus-lengthening of 
the second syllable of cf. 
ovr@piwe 1234. 2. ii. 8. The dative 
Bopue (Pap. Swope), ‘ by the altar,’ is a 
rare but not unparalleled use with 
duvums; it might, however, be regarded 
as a locative, ‘at the altar.’ In 1. 4 
is apparently a mock- 
patronymic, probably a substitution for 
’"Arpeldav, that is, descendants of the 
founders of Lesbos, the clan to which 
Pittacus’ wife belonged. In 1.5 davépa 
seems to be used as an adverb like 
AdOpa. The fragment gives the earliest 
example of one of the Horatian Ascle- 
piad metres. 


1360. 2: 


This fragment could be reconstructed 
with tolerable certainty from the scholia 
if these were entirely legible. Unfor- 
tunately there is some doubt about the 
phrase vexpév tora, so that the 
words between the brackets must be 
taken with a rather larger grain than 
usual. It should be noted, however, 
that ll. 1-4 and 1. 6 when traced out 
correspond in written length to 1. 5, 
which is restored with considerable cer- 
tainty, while 1. 8, though, along with 
l. 7, it must have begun the next 
column, can be taken unchanged from 
the paraphrase. The scholia are as 
follows: on 1. 4—dpeis 5¢ cuyate dotrep 
vexp@v igpol duvdpevor 
TO Tupar[ vm], on 1. 5—aAn’, 
adinas EdNov, TodT’ Ews 
tupavy| ever], Kai 
cate Taxéws ral mrpo|repov TO Pas 
yévntat, I restore the text thus: 


dupes 5é ciyar’ wre pvorar] 
Tov véxuv eiaidolyTes. 


5 [aAn’, & Oas T]o 
Kamvov Tap’ uovov, 
ws TaXLOTA, Ta] 
AapTpoTepov TO | 

‘, . . But he goes striding wide over 

your heads, and you hold your tongues 

like initiates when they behold the dead 
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they have called up. Nay rather, my 
fellow-countrymen, up and quench the 
log while it but smoulders among you, 
lest the light thereof come to a brighter 
flame.’ The papyrus has a point before 
pater, indicating that it does not go 
closely with xepadais. This restoration 
of 1. 3 just fills the gap, but the line 
might, of course, have been shorter. In 


1. 4 Alcaeus perhaps wrote eoFidortes. 
The form @as for téws in the sense of 
éws I take from 1234. 2. i. 8, where, 
however, one would perhaps have ex- 
pected tas. For tpucow cf. fr. 100, 
and for ws tdyvora the Berlin Frag- 
ment (Class. Rev. 1917, p. 10). 
J. M. Epmonps. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


XIII. 
Eis ’AmoAXova. 


In dealing with the passage 399-406 
(Class. Rev., February, 1916) I inadver- 
tently and unaccountably associated 
Mr. Evelyn-White with the suggestion 
for 402, émeppdcar’ ovdé vonoev, which 
seems to belong only to Matthiae and 
myself. I apologise to Mr. E.-W., 
who must have been much surprised at 
the attribution, as his conjecture was 
very different, éreppacal’ wore vojoa. 
I cannot, however, think this an im- 
provement, even if it be graphically 
possible. In this case ‘reflection’ on 
the part of the sailors could not produce 
or result in knowledge of any kind, and 
not only would the expression ote 
be cryptic, but with an 
infinitive to follow, a construction so 
common in later Greek, is very doubtful 
in early epic. The two instances are 
p 21, wnere Lehrs would read ové’, and 
42, where might stand or, as 
Lehrs suggests, a7rovéec Pau. 

Referrirg to my plea for coBjca, I 
find with some satisfaction that the 
eminent Dutch scholar, van Leeuwen, 
whose signal services to Homeric 
scholarship can hardly be valued too 
highly, evidently pursuing the same 
line of thought, has already suggested 
goBcat, the disappearance of which 
would however be somewhat harder to 
explain, and if, as is likely, co8joat was 
originally coFjoat, it would be slightly 
nearer to the vofoa: of the tradition. 


427 Pepds éwéBaddev, . 
Possibly Wepdcd’ émréBadrev 
‘then it lay for Pherae.’ So also o 297. 


— is an ellipse of foria ‘set sail 
or.’ 


437 ipyeubveve 5’ dvat Aus vids 
Either omit 8é or adopt the formula 
of 514 & dpa odu avak. 


All the MSS. but one read efdev 
€xaotov, which is easily made metrical; 
M alone has éu8ar’ which is 
obviously unmetrical, irremediably so. 
The editors with one exception all 
adopt the reading offered by the 
majority of the MSS. and dictated by 
reason, knowledge, and common sense. 
Allen and Sikes alone with singular per- 
versity blindly print what M has clearly 
borrowed from the corrupt A 11 péya 
EuBar’ éxdorw. But they are 
dogmatic as usual: ‘There is no reason 
to prefer the variant efAev &xacTov.’ 
These great critics know not Bentley, 
neither probably do they know that the 
expression Séos is unknown 
to the early epic. Aéos is an active 
force in Homer: it invariably seizes 
(aipée:, 


449 eldduevos alfnp Te kparepy Te. 


Both here and II 716 the latter part 

of this line should probably be read : 
déuas alfng xparep@ re. 

Cf. N 45 eiodpevos Séuas, 
P 555, 8 268, 401, and 222 of this, 
hymn déyas derdive For the 
ictus on the first syllable of aify@ 
sufficient warrant is afforded by aAA7- 
Awv and advOpwrov (-wv). It is the 
traditional position here that is really 
objectionable, v. Leaf’s Iliad, Appen- 
dix N (4) ff. 


as 
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In the next line yatrn (yaitn cod. 
is, of course, right. 


456 obrws rerinétes ; 


Neither Matthiae’s éornte 
nor Cobet’s timate seems 
a satisfactory solution of this absurd 
dual jjc8ov. I would suggest 

&s rerinétes; . . . 


But Allen and Sikes are here 
thoroughly retrogressive and obstruc- 
tive. They are encouraged by the fact 
that this hymn contains two other 
specimens of this misuse of the dual 
denounced by Aristarchus. Two blacks 
make one white. Three must produce 
a quite dazzling argent. Otherwise 
they must be placing the author of 
this hymn on a level with Apollonius 
Rhodius, Aratus, and Oppian. Their 
note is a curious blend of both views. 
The latter they strongly assert (‘We 
must assume that the writer like Aratus 
and others,’ and so on), clearly showing 
that they are unable to distinguish 
between the genuine old epic and the 
later Alexandrine imitation. 

The other two corrupt places in this 
piece of unquestionable old epic are: 

487 ioria pév NicavTe Boeias 

501 els & ke x@pav iv’ &ere wlova vnév. 

Kuehner reaches the height of learned 
stupidity when he defends the dual in 
487 because the sailors sit at the oars 
in two groups, one on each side of the 
ship. He might with equal cogency 
defend it in 501, because they neces- 
sarily walked on two legs. 

In 487 Cobet’s rdoar 
(perhaps Adcai te) is highly probable 
pace Allen and Sikes, firstly because it 
conveys in clear terms the undoubted 
meaning ; secondly, and this is a con- 
sideration of great importance, because 
here graphical approximation is not 
SO paramount as in such passages as 
H. Dem. 13, or 101 or 144, or 398, or 
H. Apoll. 539, to which I am coming 
later. What is of more moment is the 
view the later Greeks would take of 
xabéuev ADoaL Te, Supposing that to 
have been the original reading. Kaéé- 
pev as an infinitive was for them obso- 
lete, and would rather suggest an un- 
augmented first plural aorist indicative. 
E 487 and of Oérortes Ta 


dvixa tap’ ‘Ounpo amply accoum for 
AvcavTe, even if we suppose that it 
preceded the natural correction «d@erov. 
The position therefore is this: we can- 
not rationally accept the traditional 
reading, and there is _ considerable 
probability in favour of Cobet’s emen- 
dation, sufficient indeed to justify any 
editor in giving it the preference over 
a tradition that cannot possibly be 
right. 

To those who still believe in the 
doctrine of hiatus licttus 501 can present 
no difficulty whatever. They will see 
in ixnoOov only a wicked interference 
with ixnofe, owing to the Greeks of the 
great literary Athenian epoch not being 
acquainted with the metrical views of 
a German named Ahrens. To me the 
matter is far more serious and trouble- 
some. I am obliged to have recourse 
to transposition, and to suggest an 
original : 

els 8 x’ Uxnod és x@por, tv’ tere mlova 


For the insertion of és there is ample 
warrant in usage, cf. 


60 of 5’ bre 54 és xGpov eva ixovTo, 


£176, o 186, p 539, » 237, and reference 
may be made to the discussion of € 55 
in Homerica, p. 65 ff., where the loss of 
és before this word y@pov is shown to 
have occurred in ¢ 181. 


459 dOmmér’ dv éx Ewow.... 


There can be no object in preserving 
ommotav (Allen and Sikes) instead of 
ommor’ av (Hermann and editors gener- 
ally), but it is quite possible that 
ommot av’ (sc. avéXOwouv) is the true 
reading. Most certainly in 461 fuepos 
eikev is necessary, cf. H. Aphr. 57, and 
Homevica on X 43. 


464 ob ev ydp Te 


There is no need to exhibit on the 
printed page the two digammas of 
éovxas, but for all that no wise editor 
need disfigure his text with the mis- 
leading paragogic v attached to xataOvn- 
toiot. A more pressing question, how- 
ever, is how to deal with émel . . . yap. 
Both cannot be right, and the sug- 
gestion of Franke has much in its 
favour, 


of Tt Bporotot .. . 
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Kara6vnroi is never used elsewhere as 
a noun, nor does it look like one. 
Otherwise we must at least change 
yap into 67, cf. o 280 ov pev 
209 ov pev Tode peiCor, 
© 238 od pév 
472 vbcrov i€uevor Oddy, Adda Kéevda 


A transposition, (éwevor vootov, is 
necessary to convert the iambus of the 
third foot into a spondee. No con- 
firmation of this is required, but the 
contemplation of o 69 (éuevov 
may be helpful to editorial weakness. 

In 476 70 piv, for which mpdcGev 
would serve, probably represents an 
archaic original 


477 és re wodw éparny xal Sapara exacros... . 


The inventor of te médw 
doubtless complacently disregarded the 
defect of his second foot because of his 
pretty epithet; but probably the writer 
of the hymn was more concerned for 
his metre, and wrote 

és bperépny, 


remembering that he had already done 
justice to Knosus by a much more 
definite and descriptive epithet odv- 
dévpeov (475), cf. E 686. 


491 ip émalovres, 7’ AevKd Odbovres 


This is a curious example of per- 
versity of judgement on the part of 
Allen and Sikes. In three lines 4g0- 
491 we have an injunction. In three 
lines 508-510 we have its fulfilment, 
verbatim, so far as narrative can be, 
save in one point that in 509 8’ stands 
in the tradition after zip, but is omitted 
in 491 (where however a few MSS. 
MGO have 7’ after émixaiovtes, which 
looks like the correction of an attempt 
to improve the metre by transferring 
5’ to a more useful, but impossible, 
position). 

Now it is as plain as daylight—logic, 
common sense, and established early 
epic usage alike enforce it—that if & 
be right in one of these two lines, it 
must also be right in the other. Ilgen 
saw this and duly inserted the particle 
in 491, because without it the participles 
must go with zoujoate (490), the 
fire is kindled, and the sacrifice is 
offered while the altar is being built, 
which, as he says, is absurd. 


But our editors are not satisfied, and 
attain a higher level of dogmatic eccen- 
tricity than usual in the following 
spirited remarks: ‘The tense of the 
present participles need not be pressed ; 
in strict logic they are hardly more 
applicable to what follows them than 
what proceeds.’ 

‘ Strict logic’ is good, but can hardly 
be invoked to prove that 

(a) Build me an altar while you are 

kindling a fire on it and burning 
white barley-meal on it, 
is a rational direction to issue, and 
involves ‘ hardly more’ difficulty than 
(b) While you are kindling a fire on 
the altar and burning barley- 
meal on it, then make your 
prayer. 

A poet is not bound to be a ‘strict 
logician,’ but we must not needlessly 
and of malice prepense make him write 
crazy nonsense (a). 

Considerations of metre indicate «ai 
én’ for 7’ before dduta, and mparov 
mep (cf. & 295) for 70 rp@tov in 493. 

495 as adrap 6 

dedpinos éwdyros alel. 


Here difficulties arise, of which the 
later expression o Bwpos is not the 
most formidable. Editors complain 
bitterly of the incompatibility of 5é- 
gevos or and and 
violent hands have been laid on the 
former epithet with excruciating results 
of misapplied ingenuity. I cannot 
believe for a. moment in Hermann’s 
avtix’ ap’ aves, or Ilgen’s 
adveios, or Preller’s avtod 8) Arrapos, 
or Baumeister’s avtod tyrepavys, and 
for this reason. The poet has told his 
story about the dolphin ending with 
the building of the altar on the beach. 
In these two lines evidently he sets 
himself to show that a_ recognised 
epithet of Apollo and some local nomen- 
clature prove that his tale is true. We 
would rather say that the resemblance 
of Delphi to deAgis is at the root of the 
myth, just as has made Delphi. 
the centre of the earth, the yijs oudanros. 
The poetical view, however, the poet's 
intention, is what I have stated. There- 
fore déApecos should not be tampered 
with. Even M’s deAdgiveos (pace Ruhn- 
ken) is to be deprecated. AeAdivios has 
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given evidence in 495 metrically. Why 
call up the same witness again in spite 
of metre in 496? Let dérAdecos under 
warrant of nearly all MSS. appear, 
though we may not know this witness 
by sight. We cannot order him to 
stand down for that. It is ésrowuos that 
we should mistrust, not If 
there had been a hoopoe, é7oy, in the 
story, the case would be very different. 
As it is, I would read: 

&s éuol Aedguviy: ob 7’ dro Buds 

abrds Aédgetos xai érdxrios aiel. 
The altar is ‘om the shore,’ just as the 
story said it was to be. 

In defence of od 7’ dzro for avtap o, 
which cannot be right without some 
modification, it should be noted that it 
involves the change of two letters only, 
o for a at the beginning and 7 tor p 
towards theend. The translation would 
be, ‘from which circumstance,’ ‘and 
that is the reason why.’ 

In 506 vi’ épvcayto should certainl 
be vija épvocay, and in 517 IIvOav’ 
inmatnov’ devdov might be recommended. 
In 521-2 Allen and Sikes exhibit lack 
of judgement in reverting to &uedrev 
against ‘the editors,’ as 
they say themselves. 

In 527 for t@ o@ I would suggest 
TO Te@ OF even TO ye o@, nor do I think 
the form dvwypev is genuine here (528). 
The poet probably made his leader of 
the Cretans say advwya, which some 
grammarian altered because of the pre- 
ceding BtopecOa, from which no in- 
ference can reasonably be drawn against 
the first person singular (cf. 543-4). 

529 obre rpvynpbpos Hae y' émhparos eddreluwv 
&s 7’ 7’ kal du’ dvOpmmoow 

There is some defect even with ovre 
for (D’ Orville) and (Barnes) 
ovr’ ap’ énnpotos, cf. 8 168. In the 
next line the use of dare or ds Te with 
an infinitive is alien to the early epic 
speech. It is astonishing that, like 
other later usages, it has not been more 
freely introduced or superinduced into 
the tradition. I suggest, therefore, 

fis dro 7’ Swew kal dp’ dvOpwmroow 


The words seem to me to have been 
somewhat misunderstood. The speaker 
is not thinking of ministering to man- 
kind or of helping mankind by pro- 
ducing food for pilgrims (Matthiae). 


He is simply concerned about the 
future of himself and his men. ‘ From 
which we could live in comfort and do 
as other men do,’ lit. ‘ follow mankind,’ 
who till the ground and live on the 
fruits of their labour. So Apollo under- 
stands him in his reply, v. 532-3. At 
the moment the prospect before them 
is not inviting. They seem likely to 
become a sort of Swiss Family Robin- 
son, a small troop of Robinson Crusoes 
in a barren land. They wish to be 
with their fellow-men, not separated 
from them, and as it were marooned. 
’‘Onnbeiv really means no more than 
this, cf. E 216 ydp poe omndei, 
6 237, H. Herm. 209. 

Minor corrections are needed in 534, 
which with its prototype ’ 146 should 
probably read te eros épéw: in 
535 Exactos (Fick), in 536 
opatéwev, and in 537 x’ 
ayaywou are indispensable, each particle 
occupying its legitimate and proper 
position. 

538 vndy 5é PIN’ dvOpwrwv 
Hé Te eros HE Tt Epyov. . . 

So Mr. Allen, making confusion worse 
confounded by removing the fullstop 
after wdAcora and by assuming a lacuna 
of two lines between 539 and 540. 
These two lines Mr. Evelyn-White 
most unwisely prints in his Loeb 
edition. 

The crux of the passage is, of course, 
539, which has been sadly mangled in 
the tradition, and ineffectually treated 
by many editors from D’Orville to 
Gemoll. ’Epsv has I believe given 
me the key to the mystery: not that I 
agree with Allen and Sikes, who say 
‘i0wv is no doubt genuine.’ They are 
invariably wrong when they become 
most positive. They are wrong now. 

Let us write éunv idvv in the older 
uncials 

€MENIOTN. 
This is not very far from éw’ évtuv. For 
10 substitute 7, and there emerges éy’ 
évtivecOe. We find in E 761 ds ob 
twa olde OéusoTa a neuter form of the 
more usual ... as. Is there 
anyone who lives so far from the sun 
that he cannot now see the true reading 


must be 
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Even if the graphical probability be 
minimised to the utmost, and there are 
many who distrust the futilities of 
palaeography, more especially when it 
claims to be scientific, the sense of the 
words is so apt and appropriate that 
dissent becomes very difficult to main- 
tain. Apollo is explaining the duties 
that must be discharged by his con- 
scripts. This is the third duty, perhaps 
the most important of all, ‘Arrange ye 
my ordinances.’ The ordinances are 
the oracles, cf. 

mw 403 el pév alvjowor Oémores. 


These oracles require embellishment ; 
they have to be put into verse. The 
verb évr¥vw expresses this with quite 
sufficient accuracy (H. Aphr. VI. 20 
évrvvoy aodyjv). The temple 


authorities would be obliged to admit 
that this versification was their function, 
for they could not expect even the most 
credulous of the faithful to believe that 
Apollo, the leader of the quire of the 
Muses, himself composed such bad 
verses. Read then without lacuna: 

vndov & meptrax be, 5€5ex Oe PON’ avOpwrwy 

el te rnbovov eros Exoerat, Hé Te Epyov, 

onudvropes Avdpes Ecovrat, 

Tov bm’ avayKaly Fuara 


ed mepvraxe (538) Schneidewin. 
540 e¢ 5é Franke, Baumeister. The 
warning in 540 seems to me to be 
not only general, but also special in 
reference to the 0éuwora. 


L. AGAR. 


AAIMON IN HOMER. 


THE word daiuwr has been generally 
understood to mean in the Homeric 
poems either a god or, more commonly, 
indefinite and not clearly personalised 
divine power; in the latter sense its 
use seems to have been not unlike that 
of our word ‘ Heaven’ as distinguished 
from ‘God.’ But Professor Finsler 
(Homer [1914], 268-270) tries to show 
that when used in the singular it means 
‘an evil spirit.’ ‘ Besides the Gods,’ 
he writes, ‘daemons are often mentioned. 
When they appear in numbers (three 
times, and only in the Iliad) they are 
not to be distinguished from the gods. 

The daemon is a power by itself, 
a spirit never appearing in human form, 
never speaking, but remaining ever in 
mysterious darkness. His appearance 
usually means harm. He is rarely 
friendly. ... That the bounds separ- 
ating gods from daemons occasionally 
overlap is natural, but a god who has 
been mentioned by name is never 
designated as a daemon in the passages 
on which our exposition is based.’ 

There are vital defects in Professor 
Finsler’s exposition. In the first place, 
one naturally queries why the plural of 
Saiwwv should refer to gods, and the 
singular to an evil spirit. Again, the 
author repeatedly forces the interpreta- 


tion to support his theory. In the 
simile in which the Trojans besetting 
the wounded Odysseus are likened to 
jackals about a wounded stag (A 474- 
482), the poet adds: émi re div 
daipov. Finsler comments: ‘ The lion 
has been led there by a hostile power.’ 
But how does Finsler know that the 
poet is taking the jackals’ point of view 
rather than the lion’s? The latter 
seems at least as probable, since the 
lion is mentioned to make the com- 
parison fit also the rescue of Odysseus 
by Menelaus and Aias. In 381, where 
daiuwy inspires the comrades of 
Odysseus with great courage, Finsler, 
while admitting that ‘the daemon’ in 
this instance is friendly, adds: ‘ But at 
the same time this the vengeance-spirit, 
helping against Cyclops.’ This, again, 
is mere assertion: we have not the 
slightest evidence that Odysseus so 
regarded daipwy. To take only one more 
example, when Philoetius expresses the 
wish that daiuov may bring Odysseus 
home again (f 201), Finsler translates, 
‘Would that a daemon might bring 
him hither!’ and adds the comment, 
‘For the neatherd is thinking only of 
revenge, as the context shows.’ But it 
is hardly a devil who one hopes will 
bring home a beloved master. 
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These interpretations, strained as 
they seem, might have more chance of 
acceptance if they were reinforced by 
other considerations. But quite the 
contrary is true. For we may note as 
a further defect in Finsler’s discussion 
the failure to take account of a principle 
of Homeric technique, pointed out by 
Jorgensen (Hermes, XX XIX., 1904, 357- 
382), according to which the characters 
refer to the cause of some unnatural or 
unexpected action as daipwv, 
or Zevs, whereas the poet himself 
commonly tells us the name of the 
particular divinity who is acting. 
Hence the dozen or more passages from 
the Odyssey, which Finsler cites (p. 270) 
as evidence that ‘a daemon’ is an 
unfriendly power, have no weight. All 
that can be said is that in these 
instances, without exception, one of the 
dramatis — ascribes to daipwv the 
source of some action which seems to 
be out of the natural order of things— 
and by no means can all of these actions 
be due to an unfriendly power (cf. n 248, 
169, 138, v 87). In the Odyssey the 
word daiuwy is used only in speeches, 
never by the poet himself in his narra- 
tive; in the J/iad, the singular is used, 
outside of oratio recta, only in the simile 
mentioned above (A 474 ff.), in the oft- 
repeated comparison, daiuov ioos, and 
in two other passages (I' 420, O 418). 
On ioos Finsler comments, 
‘ Here we cannot understand a god by 
the word daemon, for that would not 
give a Clear picture at all. The only 
god to whom charging warriors are 
compared is Ares; Patroclus is likened 
to Ares and to a daemon in a single 
breath (II 784, 786).’ This passage 
seems to the present writer to justify 
the equation daipwv=Oeos. But at 
least we may say—and we think 
Finsler’s should have noticed—that the 
author of the Hymn to Demeter, when 
he tells us that Demophon grew in 
stature Saiwow icos, means by daipwv 
neither a vengeance-spirit nor a devil, 
but a god. ‘ Grew like the devil’ may 
have found its way into our vernacular, 
but we cannot think of it in a Homeric 
Hymn. 

The two passages where the poet 
himself uses | Awe not in a simile and 


in the singular, Finsler fails to mention 


in his discussion of ‘ daemons ’— rather 
unfortunately, for they disprove his 
statement that the poet never refers by 
the word daiuwv to a god who has been 
named. In O 418, ye Saipor, 
seems clearly to refer to Apollo (cf. 
O 259), although possibly Ameis-Hentze 
may be right in saying that there is no 
definite reference to this divinity. But 
in the other verse (I' 420) 
unquestionably refers to Aphrodite, 
who has been mentioned by name in 
verse 413. If Finsler has failed to note 
these verses in discussing the meaning 
of daipwr because they are not included 
‘in the passages on which his exposition 
is based’ (cf. p. 270), then his whole 
method of exposition is unconvincing. 
At the beginning of the section on 
religion (p. 220) he recognises the 
diverse religious elements that must 
have entered into the Homeric poems, 
but sees running through both J/liad 
and Odyssey, with the exception of the 
‘Olympic scenes’ of the Iliad and the 
@cowayia of Books XX. and XXL, 
certain uniform views of the gods, 
which, he adds, it is his task to 
portray. The excepted portions he 
regards as sufficiently distinct to warrant 
a separate treatment. These portions, 
therefore, he excludes from his exposi- 
tion and later (pp. 276-287) indicates 
the ways in which the gods are 
differently convinced by their author. 
Now in the first place he gives the 
reader no clue to the precise limits of 
the passages which he excludes. In 
the case of the omitted verses, however, 
we should be able to infer that they are 
not excluded, since he cites verses from 
the episodes of which they form a part.’ 
Secondly, in his treatment of the 
excluded portions he refers to I‘ 420 as 
follows (p. 284): ‘In the light of such 
views of life we comprehend the words 
of the gentle Priam that it is not Helen 
[who is to blame] but only the gods, 
who are the cause of all unhappiness. 
We understand how far above Aphrodite 
the poet places Helen, and when the 
goddess has abused her superior power 
he (i.e. the poet) angrily cries out: ‘So 


1 Eg., p. 230, note 2, of Apollo going to the 
assistance of Hector, O 237 ; p. 240, note 1; and 
p. 247, note 3, of Aphrodite’s activity in Book 
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they departed, and the daemon went 
ahead.’ In the eyes of the poet 
the goddess is a devil. Hence accord- 
ing to Finsler himself—even if [ 420 
belongs to a portion of the Iliad which 
shows a different conception of the gods 
—the Weltanschauung in so far as it 
concerns Saiwwr is the same as in the 
other portions, and this passage should 
have prevented him from making the 
statement that daiuwyr is not applied to a 
divinity who has been mentioned by 
name. To the other passage (O 418) I 
can find no reference in his whole 
discussion of religion.? 

Professor Finsler’s forced interpreta- 
tions, his failure to take sufficient 
account of Homeric technique and his 
omission of passages which disprove 
his statements, make it improbable that 
his interpretation of édaiwwv will be 
accepted by scholars. Furthermore, 
the faultiness ci his method in this 


particular instance will tend to produce 
a sceptical attitude of mind towards his 
other conclusions—e.g., that Homer is 
the author of the J/iad, but not of the 
Odyssey ; that the Odyssey was composed 
about 600 B.c., etc. Since his book 
has already passed into a second edition 
and is meant for a somewhat wider 
circle of readers than the specialists in 
Homer, it has seemed desirable to point 
out one example of the weakness of the 
author’s reasoning, so that his book, 
useful and suggestive as it undoubtedly 
is, may be used with due caution, and 
its results tested carefully before being 
accepted. 
SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 


531, where the god himself is referred to as 
épioivie Saipov, because of the recognised 
lateness of this part of the Hymn. 


EURIPIDEA. 


1. Iphig. in Aul. ggo f. 

oot yap Oedbvros éuh 

Must we not read téXex? With cod 
yap Oédovtos we shall then supply ¢d 
terelv, cf. Aesch. Suppl. 210 xeivov 
OérXovtos ed Tade. There is 
the same confusion of réXee and réAn in 
Soph. Tr. 238. For the construction 
cf. Aesch. Suppl. 219 adn’ ed 7’ 
ed te beEdoOw yOovi. For eb cf. 
ed Aesch. Sept. 35, ed 
Pers. 225. It is regularly used of the 
right carrying out of a promise or a 
task: Soph. Aj. 528 éav ovoy ro 
ed Tereiv. Cf. the use of 
the simple reA® in Soph. Tr. 286 radra 
yap moots Te aos | eye 
av ceive, and the simple rerevTa 
in Eur. Alc. 374 nai viv yé nui Kal 
THE. 

I greatly doubt whether dpyas 
in the sense which the traditional text 
demands here is justified by such a 
phrase as xar’ dpyas. But in any case 
surely téAm could not have the sense 
ascribed to it. I assume dpyai to be 
used much as in Iph. in Jaur. 939 
réyoun’ dpyai aide yor 
move, and it refers not to the beginning 
of Achilles’ speech as opposed to the 


end, but to his speech as a whole con- 
trasted with the carrying of his words 
into execution. 


2. Troades 568 ff. 

‘ExdBn, ’ Avdpoudxny 
Eevixots yy ; 

gidos ’Aorudvak, “Exropos ins. 

All editors, I think, take eipecia 
pactay together. Apart from other 
difficulties it is extremely awkward to 
have eipecia following immediately on 
mopOuevouevny if the metaphor of a boat 
is not kept up. eipeoia should naturally 
mean the car or the occupant of the car, 
and it will have this meaning if we take 
pactav ... together, perhaps a 
subconscious echo of Aesch. Ag. 717 ff. 
Aeortos . piropactov. didos, 
if it stands alone, seems rather weak. 


3. Troades 562 ff. 


Ppvyav, & re 
kapdarouos épnula 
veavldwv arépavoy Epepev 
Kouporpdow 
Ppvyav rarpld révOos. 

Tyrrell in his edition (1897) reads 
veaviov for the MSS. veavidwv and 
notes: ‘The meaning is “the young 
men butchered, alone and defenceless, 
added laurels to the crown of Hellas, 
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nursing mother of brave boys.” .. . 
The MSS. gave veavidwv, but this must 
be wrong. The young women would 
be carried away as captives; the young 
men who were butchered would be such 
as were surprised alone, and so could 
not offer any successful resistance.’ 

To this there are what seem to be 
quite conclusive objections. First, 
since there is no antithesis between 
opayai and xapdtopos, both indicating 
precisely the same kind of slaughter, 
the only antithesis must be between 
and év Seuviors. Now it is 
impossible to conceive why the (pre- 
sumably) older men perish at the altars, 
while the young men perish in bed! 
Even if there were conscientious ob- 
jectors in Homeric times, at least they 
should have died at the altars. But 
secondly, Tyrrell’s version gives a 
wholly trivial meaning to the very sig- 
nificant turns of phrase: orépavov 
épepev . . . xovpotpopw, and WPpuyav 
matpidx in place of the simple Ppvyig. 
If this, then, is the best that is to be 
made of veavav, which is Bothe’s 
emendation, we prefer the MSS. 

But even so the precise meaning is 
not easy to determine. When a Greek 
poet paints the horrors of a captured 
town, it is not the fate of the young 
men that awakes his pity. They have 
‘done their bit’—vém te 
éméouxev apnixtapévw evi 
xous. What he dwells upon is the fate 
of the old men and the women and 
children, or just the old men and the 
women. And the typical fate of the 
old men is to be slain at the altar, as 
Priam was slain at the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios. It seems, then, quite clear 
that in the present passage ogayai 
refers exactly to such 
slaughter of the old men. The re- 
mainder of the passage obviously 
pictures the fate of the young women. 
Unfortunately this is expressed in 
ambiguous language. Kapdroyos may 
refer to cutting off the head as in 
Eurip. Rhes. 605 f. tas & “Exropos | 
evvas éacov Kapatopouvs 
or to cutting the hair, as in Sophocles 
Electr. 52; so in Aberdeenshire you 
may say ‘get your head cut’ for ‘get 
your hair cut.’ épnyia may refer to 
mere want of help, the mere absence of 
friends—as the Apharetidai dpa & 


éxaiovr’ Pind. N. X. 72, &pnpos 
éreXevta Plato Phaedo 58 C: 
or to the ‘single sleep’—épnuwbévtos 
dpoevos Opdvov in the Agamemnon ; or 
to absolute emptiness—edvas épjpous 
Eurip. Rhes. 574: to the desolation of 
Scythia (P. V. 2 and Aristophanes) or 
Arabia Deserta (Pind. P. IV. 22). 

If now xaparopos here, as might be 
suggested by odayai two lines before, 
refers to ‘cutting off the head,’ the 
meaning must be that the defenceless 
young women had their throats cut 
upon their beds, and this brought a 
garland of glory to Hellas but to Phrygia 
sorrow. I think this implies a very 
bold use of language, but I am not 
going to deny that it is possible. But 
it utterly fails to give point to the 
phrasing of the immediately succeeding 
lines. And there is, moreover, the 
objection that this is not the typical 
fate of the young women trav aartv 
adn, which is to be haled into captivity 
—inmndov which at least 
involves the retention of their heads. 

But suppose now that xapdrouos 
here refers to ‘cutting off the hair.’ 
Read our passage alongside Soph. El. 
51 ff. 5é marpds .. . 
KapaTomolts yrdais oréwarvres 
and Aesch. Ch. 5 f. rXoKxapov 
tov Sevrepov rovee 
mevOnrypcov. Euripides, it seems 
to me, had the first meaning, ‘ cutting 
off the head,’ clearly in his mind. But 
he deliberately adopted here the second, 
and it was the second that he developed. 
In the natural course the maidens 
would have shorn their hair and given 
their tresses as a orépavos to their 
xoupotpogos, to Phrygia Kurotrophos. 
As it is, ‘The Flowers o’ the Forest 
are a’ wede awa’’; and the maidens for 
whom it must always be éym &€ pova 
xabevdm shear their locks, not for 
matriage but for mourning, and Hellas, 
not the fatherland, receives the Nurse’s 
garland : 


The old men slain the altar steps imbrue : 
On desolate bed 
The widow-maidens, never to be wed, 
With inauspicious shears 
Cut off their locks, the Nursing Mother’s due, 
For Hellas, but for Phrygia shed, 
In place of tresses—tears ! 


A. W. MAIR. 
Edinburgh University. 
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VIRGIL’S RHYTHMS. 


VirGIL’s use of one-syllable endings 
in various rhythms has often been 
noticed, but, so far as I know, they 
have not been examined in their con- 
text. This I now propose to do for the 
Aeneid. 

The first occurs in I. 65, in the half- 
line divom pater atque héminum réx. 
This was borrowed from Ennius, and 
was therefore as familiar to his readers 
as to us are the scriptural tags which 
John Bright likes to put in place of an 
argument. No one, I suppose, would 
feel this well-known tag to be harsh; 
but it serves as a kind of hint, a pre- 
paration for some variation more striking 
of Virgil’s type. 

Sure enough, the hint is followed up 
by a real violation of the usual rhythm 
forty lines later (about four minutes in 
reading) in 105 pracrdzptus dquae mons, 
where the rough rhythm was doubtless 
meant to echo the sense. This device 
may easily become a cheap trick; but 
we shall see how sparingly Virgil uses 
it, and admire his self-restraint. A little 
later, in 151, at nearly the same interval 
as between the first two, the faintest 
possible echo is given by si férte viriéim- 
quem, which is not really an instance of 
our type, because quem is enclitic, and 
therefore the accent falls as I have 
marked it; but it has just enough of 
variety to serve as a call upon the ear 
in the change of accent upon virum. 
Similarly s¢ guem in 180 reminds us of 
virim quem without being in any way 
abnormal. There are no others in 
Book I. 

We find the next in II. 170 aversa 
déae méns, where the sense again is 
reinforced by this back-striking accent. 
It is true that there is éx quo in 163, but 
this is normal, and I believe therefore 
that déae méns breaks on the ear sud- 
denly, and is meant to do so. In 216 
et tém is a new variety, which serves to 
emphasise iam firmly but not violently; 
but 250 is a stroke of genius, for ver- 
titur interea caelum is from Ennius, and 
although rwit océano néx is not,! the 


1 Ennius has however this rhythm: exéritur 
practtrea fix, restttuis rém, Servilius sic. 


suggestion is unconsciously received 
that it is, which excuses its roughness ; 
whilst the roughness itself serves simply 
the purpose of relieving the smoothness 
of the rest, like a touch of cayenne 
pepper toan oyster. In 355 is lupi cei, 
and 647 brings in divom pater atque 
héminum véx again, as if with a spice of 
malice to insist on the authority of 
Ennius for 250. Again Ennius comes 
into our ken in III. 12 cum sociis natoque 
penatibus et madgnis dés, which analysed 
proves to be a greater dislocation of 
Virgil’s rhythm than any of the pre- 
ceding: Virgil is getting bold. Ennius’s 
actual words are doque volentibus cum 
magnis dis, and it will be seen that 
Virgil, while he intends beyond a doubt 
to recall these words, keeps the exact 
rhythm, and yet avoids one roughness 
which he had deliberately discarded, 
the elided s. In 151, qua sé is a real 
novelty in having two distinct accents ; 
but what a far-away dim echo of the 
last grating example, which of course 
has no excuse in the sense, and passes 
because of its associations of antiquity 
and dignity. It is not long before we 
receive another shock in 390 inventa 
sub ilécibus sds, a rhythm which recalls 
with a slightly grotesque touch? rwit 
océano néx; and this again has a dim 
far-away echo in qué niinc 695. 

The fourth book presents us with a 
quaint novelty in odora cdnum vis 130, 
again with no imitation of the meaning: 
so far, that device has only been used 
once. The phrase recalls Ennius’s end- 
ing dpum vi in sound, but it seems to 
have a genial and half-comic effect.” 
But 314 dextramque tuam té is a new 
and completely successful effect, such 
as all masters of rhythm aim at, where 
the attention is held by an unusual 
rhythm. There are no more in the 
fourth book, but there are two in the 
fifth. In the first, 481 procumbit himi 


1 It is, of course, not possible to be sure that 
Virgil felt this as grotesque; but Horace has 
the same rhythm and the same sound in his 
certain grotesque, ridiculus miis. 

2 Ennius has other examples of this final 
rhythm : dguae vis, méum cor, férat fors, htemps 
ét, licts dint, réfert rém, homo réx. 
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bés the sense-imitation is obvious, and 
as I think obviously comic. The 
remarkable thing is that there are no 
more of this sort, although there are 
plenty of good openings; but Virgil 
knows well how easy it is to make this 
device cheap. Before and after this we 
have gué sé in 372 and 6 géns in 624, 
which by this time pass almost un- 
noticed, if lam not mistaken. But 638 
tam tempus agi vés is of the more intel- 
lectual type, which calls attention by a 
forced rhythm. Ennius has iévat rés, 
and he is fond of this rhythm. 

In the sixth book there is nothing at 
all (for nec te in 117 would certainly strike 
no ear) except the one solemn passage 
in which Fabius Maximus is described 
with Ennius’s own line, wnus gut nobis 
cunctando restttuis rém 846. Nor is there 
anything in VII., not even one of the 
faint possible echoes, until we reach 
nutu Iunonis éunt rés 592, idm tim 643, 
at the four-minutes’ interval, and the 
more striking cam saetis obsita, idm bds 
790, which seems to me quite perfect. 

But after this considerable interval, 
which includes the most elevated part 
of the whole poem, we have a little 
shock on meeting once more an old 
friend, the inventa sub ilécibus sis (43) 
of the third book, which is repeated in 
83, procubuit viridique in litore consptcitur 
sés, in which line the rhythm is remark- 
able for another reason. No better way 
could be found to fix on our minds that 
this is that which was to come.? To 
keep this in mind there is another echo 
of the third book in penatibus et mégnis 
dis 679. 

The ninth book, after a few trifles 
like hine comminus atque hine 440, hoc 
mthi dé te 491, and s¢ qua 512, of which 
only the first is a variation on the 
normal accent, the last two being really 
disyllables, we come to a new trace of 
Ennius in 532 swmmaque evertere dpum 
vi,?> where the cross-accent may be 
meant to imitate the sense. There is 
no shock now in this mild variant, nor 
is there in gut casus agat rés 723, already 
familiar. 


1 Méns est in 400 is not in point, since es¢ is 
enclitic, and the same is true of phrases llke 
supra est (stiprast). 

Ennius: summa nituntur dpum vt, see 
Xi. 552. 


The tenth book opens with a solemn 
old-fashioned sentence, containing the 
Ennian divom pater atque héminum réx, 
followed up by aut hés g and guam 
quisque sécat spém 107, vigilasne déum 
géns 228, ut nds 231; but pugnaeque 
parént se 259 is probably enclitic. There 
seems no particular point in any of this 
group, but there is in 360 haeret pede 
pes densusque vitro vir, which also is 
partly Ennius and partly Furius (pres- 
satur pede. pes, mucro mucrone, vtro vir). 
The last phrase is repeated in 734 seque 
vivo vér contulit, and actually divom pater 
atque héminum réx 743, which has ceased 
to attract any attention. Mole sza stat 
771 is another of those which use the 
device to attract attention to a word 
(sua), but tectusque tenét se is normal, 
se being enclitic. Again we have the 
emphatic use in 843 praesaga mali méns. 
There seems only a literary reason for 
aperit st nulla véam 864—that is, the 
alliteration and the slight variation give 
a kind of piquant touch. There is an 
unusual number of instances in this 
book, and there are other metrical 
variations besides. 

The first in Book XI. is 164 nec 
foedera néc quas tunximus hospitio dextras, 
an extra accent, but not enough to 
attract attention; similarly in 170-1 we 
have two lines of an exquisitely balanced 
rhythm, to which the extra accent on 
quam is essential : 


guam pius Aeneas, et quam magni Phryges, 
Tyrrhenique duces, Tyrrhenum exercitus omnis. 


An admirable use of the emphatic 
accent is found in 373 étiam tu, st qua 
tébi vis. In 429 we have again ét quds, 
in 632 legitque vérum vty (as twice 
before). Thus there is nothing new in 
this book, only what we have heard 
already. The eatra accent balancing a 
phrase in the same line, which has evi- 
dently found. favour in Virgil's ear, 
occurs in XII. 48 pro me... pro mé. 
In 360 is qué mé (unless me be enclitic, 
as it may be); the intention of nznc, 
nunc 526 is quite clear. After so many 
normal abnormalities, if I may say so, 
we come at last to what my ear has 
long been craving for, another echo of 
Ennius in 552 summa nituntur dpum vd, 
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and anon a second 565 Iuppiter hdc stat. 
If 850 déum véx be not drawn from the 
same source, it sounds as if it were. 
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Thus the poem ends in the same key as 
it began, with echoes of the solemn 


music of Ennius. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


HARLEY MS. 2610, AND 


victa labore fugae tellus ait hisce vel istam (544) 

quae fecit ut ledar (facit ut laedar ce¢z.) mutando 
perde figuram, 

fer pater, inquit opem, si flumina numen habetis. 

vix prece finita cez. (547) 

It takes Dr. H. Magnus, in his recent 
edition, close upon a hundred lines of 
Latin to array the evidence here and 
to summarise the theories to which that 
evidence has given birth. He has also 
—it should be added—done students of 
the matter a signal service by append- 
ing to the note aforesaid facsimiles of 
the text of the essential pages from 
three of the leading MSS. Those who 
will may study in his book the material 
so bountifully provided. Here we have 
space only for the essentials. 

Two of these three MSS.—viz. M 
and N—unfortunately fail us, but not 
altogether, for the facsimiles make it 
perfectly plain that, as he says, the 
original scribes (M! and N?) recognised 
as authentic only two lines of text, not 
three. 

The reliques of M! are these: 


victa labore fugae (544) 
qua nimium placui mutando perde figuram. (545) 


The second hand, M2, has erased 
half of line 544, adding in rasura ‘ spec- 
tans peneydos undas,’ and in 545 has 
drawn the pen through the last three 
words and written above them ‘tellu’ 
ait isce vel istam.’ From N? only the 
first three words of the two lines remain: 
evasa cetera. Both, as the facsimiles 
show, went straight on from the end of 
545 to 547, ‘vix prece finita.’ The 
additamenta in the margin of M and 
between the lines of N are both in 
hands so recent that they may fairly be 
ignored: they add nothing to what 
the other MSS. supply, and can claim 
no precedence. 

(2) Happily, however, there is another 
witness of first-rate importance avail- 
able here, viz. e, the Harleian MS. 2610, 
saec. X.-XI., a MS. at least as good 
—so Ellis believed and proved—as 


OVID, MET. I. 544-546. 


M and N for that portion of the poem 
which it preserves. The scribe’s spell- 
ing is often fantastic, but his bona fides 
is above suspicion. And e offers with- . 
out any perplexing erasures or variants 
the text as printed at the head of this 
note.! 

(3) Now the parents of Daphne were 
Earth and Water—Tellus and Peneus;? 
and some authorities credit the mother, 
not the father, with causing her trans- 
formation at the critical moment. 
Hyginus (Fab. 203) tells the story thus: 
‘ Apollo Daphnen, Penei fluminis filiam, 
cum virginem persequeretur, illa a 
Terra praesidium petit. Quae eam 
recepit in se et in arborem laurum com- 
mutavit. Apollo inde ramum fregit et 
in caput imposuit.’ Ovid, strangely 
enough, does not commit himself— 
except for line 546 of e’s text. He 
records the change—‘ Daphne in lau- 
rum ’—but not the hand by which the 
change was effected.’ 

It is just because ‘ Lactantius’—1.¢. 
Ovid’s early editor, not Ovid—in his 
prose ‘argument’ says ‘patrem invo- 
cavit,’ without expressly mentioning 
any cry of ‘ Mother !’4 that later editors 
tend almost unanimously to reject as 
spurious the manus prima of e and to 
accept instead the manus secunda of M, 
backed as to a certain extent it is by 
the rest—with the important exception 
of L, which Hensius ranked high (it is 
his ‘Mediceus Primus’), and which 
Madvig and Merkel placed second only 
to M. 

1 The fourth line (Qua. .. figuram’), which 
Dr. Magnus ascribes to e¢, 2s not in the manu- 
script. (Dr. Gilson, the Keeper of the MSS., 
has very kindly verified the point, and endorses 
my report.) 

# Or, according to others, Tellus and Ladon : 
see Munro on Aetng, line 6, and the works 
there cited. 

3 Lines 577 to 578 might be thought to imply 
that the father had mo¢ intervened, Earth being 
apparently the agent. 

4 But cf. 13. 880 (g.v.), Et “fer opem, Galatea 
mihi, mihi ferte, Aarentes.” 
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(4) Now the appeal to Tellus, coming 
as it does from a daughter of Earth, 
would in any case be singularly natural 
and appropriate here. But there is 
another point which is strongly in its 
favour. The expression is almost pro- 
verbial. It is as old as Homer: tote 
poor evpeta YOwv (A. 182; @. 150). 
It recurs three times in Vergil: ‘ Tellus 
optem prius ima dehiscat’ (Aen. 4. 24; 
ib. 10. 675; 12. 883), and at least twice 
in Ovid himself. The passages are in 
the Heroides: viz. ‘Hiscere nempe tibi 
Terra roganda fuit’ (6.144) and ‘ De- 
vorer ante precor subito Telluris hiatu ’ 
(3.63). The prayer is proper to a person 
in terrible trouble or perplexity, and we 
might a priori expect to find it followed 
by a prayer to river or sea also to swallow 
up the sufferer. 

So Io, in the Prometheus Vinctus,* 
after the conventional appeal to Earth, 
‘arev’ & 54!’ of line 567 (Sidgwick), 
breaks into the cry: ‘mupi pe préEor 
xOovl Kdrvpov, 
S05 Bopav!’ 

But we have only to transpose lines 
545 and 546, to get just such an appeal 
here : 

‘Tellus,’ ait, ‘hisce, vel istam 

‘Fer, Pate,’ inquit, opem! si flumina numen 
habetis 

‘Quae facit ut laedar mutando perde figuram !’ 


(5) The margins of early Ovidian 
MSS. bristle with glosses and variants, 
and the words ‘ spectans peneydos 
undas’ look very like a gloss. As for 
the alternatives, ‘Quae facit ut laedar’ 
and ‘Qua nimium placui,’ there is 
really not a pin to choose between 
them. Ritschl wished to eject the 


1 Since this was written, I notice that Merkel 
in the Preface to his second edition also cites 
these two passages from Aeschylus. He keeps 
the half-line which others reject ; but his text of 
the whole is not altogether satisfactory. 
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former. As however the words happen 
to be the reading of so good a MS., it 
may seem rash to agree with him. One 
really vital question is the authenticity 
or non-authenticity of ver. 546. There 
is no apparent reason why it should 
nave fallen out of M and N ;? but they 
drop a score of other lines without the 
slightest provocation. 

The scribe of e, however, occasionally 
omits but never interpolates a verse. 
On the other hand, he is elsewhere, 
though very rarely, guilty of trans- 
position ;? and as two first-rate MSS., 
F and Palat Vatican. 1669, reverse his 
order here, giving line 546 before line 
545, the arrangement proposed has 
good MS. authority. ‘Ait’ taken up 
so quickly by ‘inquit’ may or may not 
be justifiable in excited narrative; cf. 
3. 673; 5.195; 7. 681,f. If the iteration 
be unjustifiable, a good second-class 
MS. ‘e’® the Erfurtensis Prior offers 
‘aut’ for ‘ait’; and so did ‘multi ex 
antiquis Heinsii.’ ‘This may point to 
some slight dislocation and corruption 
at the end of line 544, and tempt us, 
ut in loco vexato, to emend and read: 


victa labore fugae ‘ Tellus aut Unda dehisce !4 

‘fer, Pater,’ inquit, ‘opem !—si flumina numen 
habetis, 

quae facit ut laedar, mutando perde figuram !’ 


D. A. SLATER. 


Ledford College, 
University of London. 


1 If in some ‘forbear’ of theirs line 544 began 
with essa (see 5. 618), not vzcfa, the omission 
might easily have occurred. 

* To the two examples in Ellis (Amecado?. 
Oxon. Class. Ser. 1. 5, anni 1885) at 2. 823 and 
3, 172, add another, viz. 2. 755, which is not 
‘omitted’ but placed before 754 :—a total of 
three only in some two thousand lines and 
more. 

% =: the symbol for “ equals.” 

* vel ‘ dehiscas !’ 


THE ‘PROSPECTIVE.’ 


Mr. FRANK Fow_er’s article in the 
August-September number (pp. 97-99) 
demands an answer from me; but I 
must try to be brief. 

Inthe first place let me express my satis- 
faction that Mr. Fowler is in such close 
touch with me, though he hardly knows 

NO. CCLXXV. VOL. XXXIII. 


it himself, as to the fundamental mean- 
ing of the subjunctive. German scholars 
generally deny nowadays that there is 
such a thing as a ‘ Grundbegriff’ of the 
subjunctive, but Mr. Fowler, though 
he substitutes the term ‘compulsion’ 
for my term ‘ obligation,’ really means 
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exactly what I mean, viz. that the 
subjunctive expresses fundamentally 
that something ts to be done or was to be 
done.’ It is true that he does not go so 
far as I do in recognising this meaning 
as the basis of ‘ volitive’ expressions ; 
he draws a sharp line of distinction 
between (say) faciat in the sense of 
‘let him do it’ (a command) and factat 
in the sense of ‘he is to do it,’ which he 
calls compulsive. To my mind the only 
difference is that in the former use the 
thing that is to be done by the person 
spoken of is also willed or desired by 
the speaker ; but the thing is still to be 
done by the person spoken of. The 
person who is to act is always indicated 
by the personal inflexion; hence factias 
‘you are to do it ’—sometimes = ‘ do it’ 
(a command in Old Latin), sometimes 
without any intervention of the will of 
the speaker. In the case of /acias 
(second person) the person who is to 
act is the person addressed instead of 
the person spoken of. Let Mr. Fowler, 
however, if he chooses, draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between the volitive 
and the compulsive meanings. But 
what right has he to accuse me of ‘ not 
seeing that in a purpose clause we have 
to do with a willed result.’ He would 
be blind indeed who did not see that. 
I see it and have shown that I see it in 
my Unity of the Latin Subjunctive, p, 35, 
where I say that the kinship of final 
subjunctives with subjunctives of voli- 
tion is ‘obvious and universally ad- 
mitted’; alsoin my New Latin Grammar, 
§ 338, where I say ‘ Many adjective and 
adverb clauses with a shaill-subjunctive 
denote what is desived ’; cf. § 320. Never- 
theless, the final subjunctive is also an 
expression of what is to be done—1.e. it is 
merely a species of the one great genus. 

Probably the source of Mr. Fowler’s 
misconception of my position is that 
I did not sufficiently emphasise in my 
Unity the distinction between the funda- 
mental meaning of the subjunctive 
and its developed usages. 


1 My ‘obligation ’ is not limited to the sphere 
of either the ethical or non-ethical ‘ought’; I 
use the term in a wide sense and with full con- 
sciousness that no single term quite expresses 
the idea which I have in mind. See my Unity 
of the Latin Subjunctive, p. 19 (John Murray, 


1910). 
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Now as to the prospective subjunc- 
tive in particular. Mr. Fowler denies 
that there is any such thing as a ‘ pros- 
pective’ or ‘anticipatory’ or ‘ futural’ 
subjunctive, though he does not deny 
that there is ‘a contextual implication 
of futurity’’in many instances. I freel 
admit that contextual implication will 
explain some instances; but it cannot 
explain them all. There is no con- 
textual implication of futurity in the 
conjunctions antequam, priusquam, donec, 
dum, etc.; these may be just as well 
followed by a past tense of the indica- 
tive (denoting past fact) as by a pros- 
pective subjunction. Take one of Mr. 
Fowler’s instances (Livy. V. 33. 5); 
does he mean to say that Ducentis 
quippe annis antequam Clusium oppug- 
naverunt (for oppugnarent) in Italiam 
transcenderunt would be bad Latin or 
bad sense? The reason why Livy used 
the subjunctive oppugnarent was simply 
that he wanted to mark the action as 
to be done, not as a past fact. Yes, 
Mr. Fowler will say; but by the sub- 
junctive Livy marks the action an 
‘externally determined’ or ‘compul- 
sive’: it is this modal idea which is 
expressed, not the temporal idea of 
futurity. Good. In this particular 
instance antequam Clusium oppugnarent 
may well be translated ‘before they 
were destined to make war on Clusium.’ 
I have myself quoted instances like 
this on p. 35 of my Unity, and I will add 
a good parallel to Mr. Fowler’s instance 
from Tacitus, Germania 29: in quibus 
pars imperit Romani fierent (‘they were 
destined to become’); cf. too Agricola 
34 im quibus ederetis (which, however, 
may be regarded as final). But when 
Mr. Fowler insists that the full mean- 
ing of external determination or what I 
call ‘determined futurity’ or ‘natural 
necessity’ (Unity, p. 7) is present in 
all instances of the subjunctive after 
antequam, priusquam, donec, dum, etc., 
I regard this an an exaggeration, due 
to a failure to recognise that in the 
developed usages of the mood the full 
fundamental meaning suffers certain 
changes. In the large majority of 
instances of the subjunctive after one of 
the above mentioned temporal conjunc- 
tions the meaning of determined futurity 
is modified or weakened, so as to be 
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hardly distinguishable from an expres- 
sion of bare futurity. How forced it 
would be to translate Exspectare dum 
hostium copiae augeantur by ‘to wait 
till the forces of the enemy are bound to 
be increased’ (Caesar 3. G. iv. 13; 
cf. iii. 18, iv. 23, i. 2)! No; the 
Latin expression of wl.at is to be done 
has here come to denote little or nothing 
more than is denoted by these English 
words in many instances, especially 
in old-fashioned (seventeenth century) 
English: e.g. ‘The Prime Minister is to 
return (= will return) next week.’ Here, 
then, you have my definition of a Pros- 
pective Subjunctive ; it is a subjunctive 
in which the fundamental idea of cbliga- 
tion or natural necessity or determined 
futurity has been weakened into an 
expression of little more than bare 
futurity. A temporal idea? Yes. 
There is no hard and fast barrier which 
separates modal from temporal mean- 
ing. This prospective subjunctive may 
either refer to the future from a present 
point of view, denoting what is to be, 
or to the future from a past point of 
view, denoting what was to be; in the 
latter case we have the past prospective 
meaning, ¢.g., delitui dum vela darent. 
‘I lay hidden till they should set sail’ 
(Aen. II. 136); te, boves olim nisi red- 
didisses .. . voce dum terret, viduus 
pharetra risit Apollo (Hor. Od. I. 10. 
g-12), ‘Apollo while threatening thee 
unless thou shouldst have restored the 
oxen, was robbed of his quiver and 
laughed.’ Every example of a Past 
Perfect Subjunctive that represents a 
Future Perfect Indicative of oratio 
vecta is a prospective subjunctive. 
Mr. Fowler is quite right in saying 
that the time of the subjunctive in 
Tusc. iv. 22 priusquamt manus conser- 


event is past: but that does not prevent . 


the tense from being prospective. It isa 
tense of past time which hasa reference 
to what then lay in the womb of the 
future. I am surprised that this con- 
ception of the future in the past presents 


so much difficulty to grammarians. It 
is a perfectly simple and a funda- 
mentally necessary grammatical con- 
cept, the importance of which was fully 
recognised by the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Terminology in its report 
of 1911. There is, then, no difference of 
opinion between me and Mr. Fowler as 
to the fact that the time of expressions 
denoting what 7s to be done is present 
and of expressions denoting what was 
to be done is past. But in both of 
these expressions there is also a 
reference to the future, and in many 
instances the idea of compulsion 
practically disappears. 

I hope it will be clear that I do not 
wish to extend unnecessarily the sphere 
of influence of the prospective sub- 
junctive. On the contrary, wherever 
the full fundamental meaning of the 
mood can be discerned, the better I am 
pleased. The Latin subjunctive is 
very like the English ‘shall’; it often 
passes into an expression of mere 
futurity, but the fundamental idea of 
obligation shines through in a large 
number of instances. 

I will add that I do not fully grasp 
what Mr. Fowler means by saying 
(p. 99, note 1) ‘ What he (Mr. Sonnen- 
schein, Unity, pp. 36 ff.) sees as the 
fundamental and unifying meaning of 
the Latin subjunctive—“ obligation ”— 
is nothing but the essential character of 
modal ideas in general: it belongs to 
the Greek Optative and to the English 
periphrastic modal expressions.’ Modal 
ideas in general is a very vague phrase ; 
and English periphrastic modal expres- 
sions include some which have nothing 
obligatory about them. If Mr. Fowler 
merely means that the Greek Optative 
(so called) may also be said to express 
fundamentally the idea of obligation in 
my sense of the term, I agree with him. 
But that is a long story, into which I 
cannot enter to-day. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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‘VIRGIL, AEN. VII. 695-6’ 4 sAIN. 


Hi Fescenninas acies aequosque Faliscos temple f Iupiter (?) on Mt. Anxur when 

Hi Soractis habent arces Flaviniaque arva. in the ~ Jvae (I. 3. 86 f.) he uses the same 
Tue writer of the note on this pas- Word, ‘arcesque superbae Anxyris’?? 
sage, which appeared in Class. Rev. (b) in such contexts is the crag itself 
for February, 1905 (Vol. XIX. p. 38), — temple ie temple — per se the 
may perhaps be permitted to express stronghold? In Greek and Latin poetry 
his gratification at finding that Dr. We constantly find the gods ‘located 
Warde Fowler! and his most recent ©? the hill-tops.* The most | famous 
reviewer? tend to agree in the interpre- "Stance 1s perhaps Homer's dxpotdty 
tation of ‘acies’ as= Edges, which was xopu$y Trohvoe: pados Ovdvptrovo (A. 499), 
there, to the best of his knowledge and which becomes in Virgil (Aen. I. 250) 
belief, put forward for the first time. the ‘arx caeli’ and in Ovid (Metamm. 

But are these two eminent scholars II. 33 and elsewhere) ‘arx’ pure and 
right in challenging as they do the simple. Clearly the word and the spot 
authenticity of the term, ‘ Soractis had religious associations,? and would 
arces’? The poet who in the Georgics Seem to carry us back beyond the dawn 
(IV. 46x and I. 240) characterises Of history to a time when primitive 
‘silver Rhodope’ and the ‘ Scythian man dreaded these ‘high places’ as the 
hills’ as ‘ Rhodopeiae arces’ and ‘ Rhi- special abodes and fastnesses of super- 
paeae arces’ respectively, may surely human powers, much as in the Middle | 
be allowed in the Aeneid a variant of Age the superstitious fancy of Petrarch’s 
the same phrase to describe snow-clad Peasants peopled the hill-tops with 
Soracte? Whether Conington’s ren- demons and spirits. 
dering ‘mountain heights’ is altogether Virgil himself (Aen. VIII. 347 ff.) 
adequate is quite another matter. Per- makes Evander say of (what r acitus, 
haps on the whole the Biblical phrase, H. III. 69, calls) the ‘arx Capitolii, 
‘high places,’ might come nearer to the long before the temple of luppiter Capi- 
connotation of the original. For to tolinus stood there : 


Dr. Warde Fowler’s question, ‘What -- - ‘Hoc nemus, hunc’ inquit ‘ frondoso ver- 
shall we eth of arces’? the answer (Quis deus incertum est) habitat deus; Arcades 


would seem to be abundantly clear. ipsum 
‘Arx’ here and elsewhere stands for Creduntse vidisse Jovem, cum saepe nigrantem 
the stronghold of a god. The only Aegida concuteret dextra nimbosque cieret.’* 
point that admits of doubt is whether Nor was the belief confined to Italy 
in this passage the ‘arces’ are the and Greece. In Exodus (XIX. 12 f.) 
work of Nature or of man—a temple or Mt. Sinai is invested with a similar 
a crag. sanctity. It is from the high places 
‘Apollo had a temple on the top of of the mountain that God speaks to 
Soracte’ says Conington in his note at Moses. The parallels from the New 
Aen. XI. 785. Now (a) is Virgil allu- Testament I forbear to quote. They 
ding to that temple here, just as Ovid will occur at once to every reader. 
appears to be alluding to the temple of 
Venus on Mt. Eryx, when he writes . 
(Am. III. g. 45), “Avertit vultus Evrycis uncertain. In Ovid, Am. II. 3+ 35s ‘ luppiter 
igne suo /ucos iaculatur arces,’ arces by itself 
quae possidet arces,’ and Statius tothe ems to stand for ‘temples.’ 
2 Aen. VI. 805, ‘ Liber, agens celso Nysae 
1 See Virgil's Gathering of the Clans, Black- de vertice tigres’; Catullus, LXIV. 390 ee 


1 At Aen. III. 553 the meaning of arves is 


well, 1916, pp. 64 f. Ovid, Metamm. II. 219, V. 284, ‘ Virgineusqué 
2*J.W.M.’ in the /.2.S., Vol. VI., Part 2, Helicon.’ These are only two or three of the 
pp- 214 ff. Yet ‘J.W.M.’ io Zhe Aeneid of numerous passages which might be cited in 


Virgil translai-d into English, Macmilian and __ illustration of the tendency to identify gods and 
Co., 1885, rencered line 695: ‘These are of | goddesses wlth particular heights. 


the Fescennine ranks and of Aequi Falisci.’ * As in Horace’s sacrificial ‘Odi profanum 
Dr. Conway did the theory the honour of giving _vulgus et arceo.’ 
it his whole-hearted support years ago: Pro- # See Dr. Warde Fowler’s Aeneas at the Site 


ceedings of the C.A. IV. 29, alibi. of Rome, PP: 73-74. 
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All this may have been pointed out 
before, but if so it has been lost sight 
of, and the case needs restating.! As 
for the choice between ‘ Soracte’s peak’ 
and ‘ Soracte’s shrine,’ who would ven- 
ture to decide? Whichever of the two 
roads we take, these ‘high places’ 
clearly harboured a community, no 
matter how small, which sent its quota 
of volunteers to the ‘ great war.’ Fur- 
ther, to this community (‘qui Soractis 
habent arces’) belonged, it would seem,? 


Arruns, the slayer of Camilla, for it is 
to Apollo of Soracte that he prays at 
the crisis: 


Summe deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 
Quem primi colimus. . 


But this leaves us with a fresh 
conundrum. Was Arruns an anti- 
feminist ? Or why did he kill one of 
his own leaders? Perhaps here again 
we have traces of unrevised work. 


CLASSICAL TEACHING. 


AN unimportant and very recently 
elected member of the Classical Asso- 
ciation, I note that one of the objects 
of the Association is to improve the 
practice of classical teaching. 

I am perfectly ignorant of the manner 
in which the classics are taught in our 
schools at the present day, and the sug- 
gestions and remarks which follow are 
founded upon recollections of my own 
schooldays at Eton in the seventies, 
and upon three texts of Virgil with notes 
respectively by Conington, Papillon and 
Haigh, and Page, who will be referred 
to henceforward as C., PH.,and P. Of 
these I have found P. by far:the most 
useful, but even he is lacking in infor- 
mation for which I have sought. I 
speak as one with no pretensions to 
scholarship, but as one who has tried to 
keep up his Latin and his Greek as far 
as Homer throughout a busy professional 
life. 

Take the Georgics to begin with; 
none of the editions concerned gives 
any explanation of what Virgil meant 
by the rising or setting of stars or 
groups of stars as aids to the times and 
seasons for agricultural operations. No 
edition which I have come across does 
so except the Delphin. Again in the 
account of agricultural operations and 


1 Just as, in C.R. XXXIII. 30, Mr. William- 
son found it necessary to recall us to the inter- 
pretation of Aez. I. 460, with which ‘ every 
schoolboy’ is familiar in Conington’s Transla- 
tion and Commentary, but which, since Henry, 
it has apparently been the fashion to discard 
for something more subtle and recondite. 

2 So ‘Aelius Donatus apud Servium,’ cited 
by Nettleship at Aen. XI. 785. 


implements, no description or pictures 
are given of these as they exist to-day 
in the East. I never really understood 
Virgil’s account of ploughing, threshing, 
winnowing, a threshing floor and the 
like, until I was travelling through 
Transcaucasia and Northern Persia, 
where I saw a primitive plough, an 
‘area’ and the use of the ‘ tribulum’ 
and ‘trahea,’and the process of winnow- 
ing by tossing up the mixture of corn 
and chaff with a large wooden shovel 
into the wind. The heavy grain fell 
down in a heap, and the light chaff was 
blown away to fall down farther on. 

PH. on Georg. I. 164 does say that 
the tribula were weighted, roughened 
boards, and that similar instruments 
are used in the East, but it would have 
been much better to give a picture of 
the process. 

Georg. I. 2: ‘ulmisque adjungere 
vites.’ P. says, ‘elms were specially 
grown to train vines upon.’ It would 
have been better if he had added that | 
they are only about eight feet high, for 
I remember how puzzled I used to be 
by this phrase when at Eton, for the 
only elms I knew were some eighty feet 
high, those in the playing fields for 
example, and not until I went to Italy 
and saw a vineyard did I understand. 

I. 164: ‘iniquo pondere rastri.’ P. 
says that the rastrum clearly differed 
from a modern hoe in being very heavy. 
Now the so-called Canterbury hoe is 
obviously the ancient rastrum, and any 
one who tries breaking up heavy ground 
or hard clods with this implement for 
ten minutes will have no doubt about 
the iniquity of the weight. 
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I. 81: P. is the only 


‘ Cinerem.’ 
commentator I have met with who ex- 
plains that these are wood ashes, and 
‘would therefore form an actual ferti- 


liser.’ His note would have been better 
still had he explained that wood ashes 
contain potash. 

Irrigation is another process upon 
which commentators are sadly lacking. 
P. does give a slight description in his 
notes on Georg. I. 106 et seg., but not 
enough to make the matter clear to one 
who has not seen an irrigated field. 
The arrangement is difficult to describe 
in words, but it would be easy to give a 
picture and diagram of how the irri- 
gating channels are arranged and of 
how the water is let out from one 
channel into another. Incidentally such 
a diagram would explain that curious 
passage in Deuteronomy xi. 10: ‘ Thou 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden 
of herbs.’ I never understood this until 
I saw a cultivator in Persia watering a 
melon garden by walking along between 
the channels and now and then break- 
ing down the little walls of earth with 
his foot, so as to let the water out into 
the bed. 

Why do commentators follow one 
another like sheep, without verifying 
references ? Here is an instance; P.on 
Georg. I. 427 says, ‘ Kennedy well ex- 
plains: “‘ When the new moon is very 
clear, besides the bright crescent which 
reflects the sun’s rays, the rest of the 
orb is dimly seen by the rays reflected 
from the earth and back from the moon. 
This phenomenon is referred to in the 
Scotch ballad of Sir Patrick Spence : 


I saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi’ the old moon in her lap. 


If the air is vaporous, the earth’s rays 
are lost to sight, and the moon appears 
as described by Virgil here.”’ PH. 
give the same explanation and quota- 
tion. Kennedy must have quoted from 
memory, for the usual reading is : 


I saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi the auld moon in her arm. 


Moreover, the whole point of the sailor’s 
remark comes in the preceding and 
following couplets: 


Now ever alack my master dear 
I fear a deadly storm. 


and, 
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And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm. 


The phenomenon of the old moon in the 
new moon’s arms is a well-known sign 
of bad weather, as any one who lives 
in the country knows, but Kennedy and 
his followers evidently take it as a sign 
of good weather. 

Commentators’ notes often miss points 
of interest by omitting to give modern 
instances of grammatical forms. In 
Aen. I. 37, ‘Mene incepto desistere 
victam,’ both PH. and P. explain that 
the accusative and infinitive used inter- 
rogatively without a principal verb ex- 
press strong indignation, and the former 
translate: ‘I to desist, thus baffled 
from my purpose.’ There is an admir- 
able example of both the accusative with 
infinitive and the strong indignation 
in a quite modern English book which, 
were it given, would fix the meaning in 
any boy's memory—namely, in Surtees’ 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, p. 10, 
where Peter Leather having been asked 
to put on ‘a Quaker collared blue coat, 
with a red vest, and a pair of blue 
trousers with a broad red stripe down 
the sides,’ declined, saying : ‘ Me make a 
guy of myself! Me put on sech things! 
Me drive down Sin Jimes Street !’ 

Aen.1.212-13: PH. say ‘“‘trementia,” 
yet quivering, this indicates their haste. 
“‘Veribus figunt,” “impale on spits,” 
rather than “transfix with spits.”’’ 

No commentator whom I have come 
across seems to realise the force of the 
expression ‘trementia’ in this place. 
Of course they were in a hurry, for they 
were hungry, but also because, as any 
one who has travelled in wild countries 
knows, if fresh-killed meat be cooked 
before rigor mortis sets in—#.e. while 
still quivering—it is beautifully tender. 
If rigor mortis has set in before cooking, 
itis uneatably tough, until after hanging. 
What they did was to cut off small 
cubes of meat as soon as the skin was 
oil, stick them on spits and grill them as 
quickly as possible. That is the mean- 
ing of ‘ trementia.’ 

P., commenting on the same passage, 
pokes fun at Conington for suggesting 
that the water in the ‘aena’ was for 
washing. Surely Conington is right, 
and P., who is generally so informing, 
has made a slip. The men were tired 
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and had been soaked in salt water, 
which had dried on them, which pro- 
duces a most uncomfortable sensation. 
They would probably do as did Odys- 
seus and Diomede after the raid on the 
Trojan camp (Iliad X. 572-576), who 
had a bath after a preliminary wash in 
the sea. P. implies that the cauldrons 
were for boiling meat, but no hungry 
man would boil his meat. First of all 
it takes a much longer time than grilling, 
and, secondly, plain boiled meat is very 
tasteless. 

Aen. XI. g: ‘Telaque trunca.’ C., 
P., and PH. explain this as the broken 
darts which had _ shivered against 
Aeneas’ shield (Aen. X. 882 ff). But 
Virgil says nothing about the darts 
being shivered on the shield. On the 
contrary, he says that they stuck in the 
shield until Aeneas got tired of carrying 
them about and equally tired of pulling 
them out. 

Surely the darts on the trophy were 
broken to prevent theghost of Mezentius 
making use of them, the idea being the 
same as that pointed out by Dr. Warde 
Fowler in his delightful book on 
Aen. VIII., p. 95, in a note on line 562, 

 scutorumque incendi victor acervos.’ 

I would like to make a suggestion 
here as to Dr. Fowler's rendering of 
‘stricturae chalybum.’ He says, p. 79, 
‘I believe, though I own I cannot prove 
it, that in each line chalybs means a pig 
of iron.’ I think that Dr. Fowler is in 
error here. A pig of iron isacast mass 
of the metal obtained by allowing the 
fluid iron to run into a mould. Now 
primitive smelting processes never, I 
believe, raised the heat sufficiently to 
melt the iron. The melting point of 
iron is from 2,500 to 3,000° F. The 
process employed in early times was 
more or less as follows: The purest 
obtainable oxides of iron—e.g. haema- 
tite or the iron rag of the Sussex Weald 
—were used. The ore was smelted with 
charcoal, and sometimes chalk was 
added as a flux, though in very early 
times the use of chalk or lime was un- 
known. As the oxide reduced, a mass 
of spongy iron formed, containing 
liquidslag, probably asilicate of alumina, 
in its pores. This slag had to be 


squeezed or hammered out until the 
metal was homogeneous. 


I would suggest, therefore, that the 
‘stricturae ’ were these lumps of spongy 
iron, which had to be squeezed, rolled, 
or hammered to get rid of the slag, and 
that they were so called because they 
were meant to be squeezed, just as a 
particular kind of playing card is known 
as ‘squeezers’ because they are meant 
to be squeezed up in the hand. 

To resume the consideration of stric- 
tures in another sense. Commentators’ 
notes are often contradictory, which is 
puzzling to the youthful mind. In their 
notes on Georg. I. 328-334 both P. and 
PH. quote with approval Kennedy’s 
note on the passage, a kind of criticism 
which is now, I trust, a thing of the 
past. Having been told by Kennedy 
that ‘ille’ and the thrice repeated 
‘aut’ expresses the ‘majestic ease of 
omnipotence,’ the unhappy student is 
then informed by both commentators 
that in line 329 ‘molitur’ expresses 
‘effort.’ If the boy thinks at all it must 
strike him that ‘ majestic ease of omni- 
potence’ and effort are incompatible. 

To turn to more general matters in 
the teaching of the classics. Are boys 
who learn Latin now confined as they 
were in my school time to Horace, 
Virgil, Ovid, Livy, Caesar, and Tacitus ? 
At Winchester, I learn from a contem- 
porary, they also read Catullus and 
Pliny's letters. I do not think that 
most of us at Eton had any idea that 
the great Latin authors were men of 
like passions with ourselves, who 
wrote literature such as Shakespeare, 
Macaulay, Napier, Herrick, and Milton 
wrote. We had no idea that Horace 
was a kind of combination of a poet- 
laureate and Prior or Praed, and not 
merely a juggler with metres. None of 
us realised that Latin was a living 
spoken tongue not merely in Roman 
times, but for some 1,600 years after the 
Christian era. I am sure that if boys 
were given passages from some of the 
late Roman authors, such as Statius's 
poem on ‘Sleep,’ Rutilius’ panegyric on | 
‘Rome,’ where an intelligent teacher 
could point out the similarities between 
the Roman and the British Empires, 
and in addition passages from the 
mediaeval and renaissance writers, it 
would familiarise them with Latin forms, 
and they would realise that Latin 
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literature is not only a matter of 
‘ periods,’ ‘hypermetric lines,’ ‘ hendi- 
adys,’ ‘ oratio obliqua,’ and all the other 
fetters of grammarians. If a boy were 
allowed to read some of the mediaeval 
pilgrim journals—e.g. The Evagatorium 
of Fabri or a Renaissance Latin book 
like Caius’ De Canibus Britannicts, he 
would take much more interest in his 
Latin. All boys are made to read the 
Greek Testament ; why should they not 
be given passages from the Vulgate ? 
Mediaeval Latin is not classical Latin, 
but Alexandrian Greek is not classical 
Greek. What is necessary is that boys 
should understand that Latin is not 
only a grammatical exercise. In Greek 
the matter stands on a different footing, 
for no one can read Homer, even the 
merest tyro, without feeling that his 
poems are real living literature. 

One other point: do boys at school 
still do Latin verse, and, if so, are they 
confined in elegiacs to the ‘ dissyllabic’ 
pentameter? This was a strict rule in 
my time, but I never could see, and 
cannot see now, why a boy should not 
be allowed to write a couplet metrically 
like, if like in no other respect : 


HERODOTUS III. 


In describing the climate of the Indus 
Valley, Herodotus says: py OTaTOS 
dé éotuv o 
TO EWOLVOD, Ov KaTa TEP 
TOLCL uecapBpins, arn’ 
Tethas péexpt ayophs , 
dé Tov Xpovov KaleL TOAAD paddov TH 
pecapBSpin thv @oTe 

This story has been generally dis- 
credited by commentators, and Hero- 
dotus’ assertion that the noontide heat 
outpaced the sun like a summer-time 
clock has been taken as evidence that 
he had utterly mistaken notions of the 
shape of the earth and the sun’s daily 
course. 

But a parallel to Herodotus’ tale has 


t See Blakesley, Sayce, Stein, and How and 
Wells ad loc. 


Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis 
contactum nullis ante cupidinibus. 


or a spondaic hexameter such as: 


Sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum. 


The reform of classical teaching is 
to-day very much to the fore. I have 
been unable to follow the controversy 
thoroughly, though I have read with 
great interest Mr. Livingstone’s excel- 
lent Defence of Classical Education. But 
what I have read of the matter inclines * 
me to the belief that the views put for- 
ward are mainly those of teachers, and 
it is with the desire of making known 
the views of at least one learner that I 
have written these lines. nia 

I may add one piece of information, 
which took me a long time to obtain, 
and that is that there is a simple account 
of the meaning of the risings and set- 
tings of stars to be found in Autolycus’ 
De Ortubus et Occasibus (Greek and d 
Latin, Teubner, 1885). There is also 
an excellent passage on the same gub- 
ject in Mr. A. W. Mair’s edition of 
Hesiod (Oxford translations). 


H. P. CHOLMELEY. 


been supplied by Rawlinson,! who 
quotes a modern travel description 
relating to the Niti valley in the central 
Himalayas. In this country an in- 
tensely hot wind blows in the morning 
but abates in the afternoon, thus send- 
ing the thermometer to its highest 
point in the early part of the day. 

A similar story is told by a mediaeval 
explorer whose reputation for truthful- 
ness stands high. Speaking of the 
climate of Ormuz on the Persian Gulf, 
Marco Polo says: ‘ During the summer 
season the inhabitants do not remain 
in the city, but retire to their gardens 
along the shore or on the banks of the 
river, where with a kind of osier-work 
they construct huts over the water. ... 
Here they reside during the period in 
which there blows, every day from about 
the hour of nine until noon, a land-wind 
so intensely hot as to impede respiration, 


Herodotus, vol, Il. . 493 9. 
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and to occasion death by suffocating 
the person exposed to it. None can 
escape from its effects who are over- 
_ taken by it on the sandy plain. As soon 
as the approach of this wind 1s perceived by 
the inhalitants, they immerge themselves to 
the chin tm water, and continue in that 
situation until tt ceases to blow.” 

These variations from the normal 
curve of temperature are of course due 
to special local conditions, and Hero- 
dotus was mistaken in transferring 
them to the Indus valley. But his 
story is not a mere invention, based on 
a calamitous ignorance of geography 
and astronomy. It has a solid founda- 
tion of truth, and errs merely in ac- 
curacy of detail. 

The tale about the Indians protecting 
themselves against the heat by putting 
themselves to soak after the fashion of 
mediaeval penitents has usually passed 
unchallenged. But Professor Sayce has 
condemned it along with all the rest of 
the narrative,? and Herodotus himself 
evidently had misgivings about it, for 
he represents it merely as ‘Xdyos.’ 
Nevertheless, this part of his story is 
amply borne out in later records of 
travel. Too much weight indeed need 
not be assigned to the recurrence of 
this yarn in Sir John de Mandeville’s 
description of the ‘ Ethiopians and 
Indians,* for this may be no more than 
a plagiarism on the Greek historian. 
But the passage quoted above from 
Marco Polo is based on autopsy, and 
supplies independent testimony in favour 
of Herodotus. Furthermore, recent. 
editors of the Venetian traveller have 
discovered the same story of compulsory 
bathing in the works of various modern 
explorers ranging from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century.* These accounts 
prove that the custom mentioned by 
Herodotus obtains not only at Ormuz, 
but in Sind, 7.e. the very country to 
which Herodotus refers it. This part 
of his story may therefore be accepted 
as perfectly correct. 

M. Cary. 


University of London. 


1 ad loc. 


1 Travels, ch. 19. 

3 Travels, ch. 18. 

4 See the editions of Masefield (p. 65) and 
Sir Henry Yule (vol. I., p. 119). 


STATIUS, SILVAE I. vi. 7, 8. 


adsint, dum refero diem beatum 
laeti Caesaris ebriamque t parcen.t 


So Professor Phillimore in the Oxford 
Text prints the lines described by 
Klotz as locus desperatissimus. Professor 
Phillimore’s own conjecture, aparchen, 
he relegates to the apparatus criticus ; 
it is the closest to the reading of M, 
and gives a good sense, but is appar- 
ently not quoted from any Latin author. 
A Greek word, as Vollmer and others 
have seen, is the best explanation of 
M’s parcen. Thomson’s noctem was 
printed by Markland and many suc- 
ceeding editors, and is supported by 
the general sense, as well as by the 
reference at the end of the Praefatio, 
noctem illam felicissimam, etc., and by 
line 97 of the poem : 


in serum trahor edrius soporem. 


However, Professor Slater (Journ. of 
Phil. XXX. pp. 146-7) seems right in 
saying that noctem is palaeographically 
impossible. He would read 


diem beatam 
laeti Caesaris ebriamque Czrcum 


quoting Suet. Dom. 4, to prove that 
Domitian gave spectacula in the circus 
as well as in the amphitheatre. He 
thinks that ‘the one word absolutely 
essential is a word to indicate the 
scene of the carnival, and anticipate 
the (otherwise) abrupt allusion to the 
linea in the next verse but one.’ It 
would appear to me, in the first place, 
that it would be unnecessary to mention 
the spot by name, as all Rome had just 
assisted at the festival, and, in the 
second, that it is, at least, more likely 
that the scene of a celebration of such 
magnificence was the amphitheatre.? 

I should like to keep Professor 
Slater’s beatam, and to propose very 
diffidently the reading, 

diem beatam 
laeti Caesaris ebriamque vafio. 


In Virgil, Aen. viii. 317, for parcere 
parto, the Mediceus has parcere rapto 
(probably not right, of course), which 


1 See Professor Verrall, ‘The Feast of 
Saturn,’ in Collected Literary Essays, Cambridge 
University Press, 1913. 
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suggests that the transposition of the 
first three letters would be easy. For the 
rest, the reading appears to me to be an 
improvement on the others; it gets rid 
of the somewhat unpleasing assonance 
diem beatum 
. .. ebriamque noctem (or any other accusative) 
at the end of two successive lines. 
The sense is satisfactory, and is sup- 
ported by line 16: 
largis gratuitum cadit radinis, 
and lines 79, 80: 
desunt qui vapiant, sinus que pleni 
gaudent dum nova lucra comparantur, 
(where fleni has perhaps a suggestion 
of ebriam). Rapto would also refer 
forward to linea in line 10, 
iam bellaria Zea pluebant, 


as desiderated by Professor Slater. 
Martial’s lines (viii. 78), on a similar 
occasion, should be compared, especi- 
ally lines 7, 8, 
omnis habet sua dona dies : nec /inea dives 
cessat et in populum multa vapina cadit, 
and line 11: 


nunc zmplere sinus securos gaudet. 


_In Statius’s poem note also divessfarsio 
(line 66). What is sparsio on the side 
of the Emperor is vapina on the side of 
the populace, and the event in this 
double aspect is one of the great 
features of the day. Statius’s fondness 
for the repetition of words has often 
been noticed; there are various other 
instances in this poem, which any 
reader may observe for himself. 

_If it is objected that diem beatam in 
line 7 does not correspond to hic dies in 
line 98 (as well as hunc diem in line 37), 
it may be noted that in Silvae II. vii. 
(also Phalaecian) there is in line 1, 

Lucani proprium diem frequentet 
and in line 20, 


vestra este zsta dies, favete, Musae. 
Also Silvae V. iii. 219, 


tuus tlle dies 


230, 

lla dies, 
and in ITI. ii. 127, 

illa dies. 


Doubtless other examples could be 
quoted. 
G. M. Hirst. 


Columbia University. 


NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES’ 
PAX. 

72-3 éxOés 5¢ pera Tair’ éxpOapeis 

’Acrvatov 

Why ’Acrvaiov? The two explana- 
tions given by the scholiast may cer- 
tainly be set aside: (1) that a large 
species of beetle was found on Etna— 
a mere inference from the text; (2) that 
the meaning is ‘as big as Etna.’ Far 
more probable is the view that the 
reference is to the famous horses of 
Etna (cf. Soph. O.C. 312, ’Avtvuias émi 
BeBooav), and that cavOapos is 
then a mapa tpocdoxiay substitute— 
possibly for xav@ydsov as van Leeuwen 
suggests. But there is, I think, no 
evidence to show that the horses of 
Etna were a particularly large breed. 
Is not the allusion simpler, namely to 
the ynyeveis of Sicily, of whom Ence- 
ladus, after the battle with the gods, 
was buried under Etna? The meaning 
is then simply ‘gigantic’; ‘ Brobdingna- 
gian,’ as we might say. 

114-7 & wdrep, & warep, Gp’ érupds ye 
huerépors Paris Fre, 
ws ob per’ dpvlOwv cue 
és képaxas perauwycos ; 

The words per’ dpvidwy have been 
generally suspected by the editors, 
chiefly on the ground of the scholiast’s 
adscript dvtl rod peta dpvéwy on 
xépaxas. Van Leeuwen omits ov per’ 
épvidev altogether, and Sharpley would 
like to read ws ob pev 
Surely the text is not merely good sense 
as it stands, but wer’ dpvidwy is badly 
needed to anticipate and bring out the 
point of és xépaxas. Trygaeus is now 
up in the sky among the real birds, he 
will soon be going down ‘ to the crows.’ 
This I take to be the meaning of the 
scholiast’s note: not that és «opaxas is 
‘equivalent to’ per’ dpvéwv, which is 
nonsense, but that és xopaxas is ‘in 
contrast to’ per’ dpvidwy : Trygaeus is 
going ‘to the crows instead of up among 
the birds.’ Grammatically the scholiast 
is not quite accurate, but he has seized 
the meaning better than the expunging 
editors. 

250 ld od 8 ws 

Palemos is mixing the salad in his 
mortar, and throws in, as he mentions 
each state, either a characteristic pro- 
duc (garlic for Megara) or a punning 
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we 


we 
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substitute (leeks for Prasiae). It is 
generally supposed that in this case it 
is the former—Sicilian cheese (van 
Leeuwen compares the Sicilian cheese 
which is the subject of the trial in the 
Wasps, 838, 896 ff.). May it not as 
likely be a pun on aixvos, ‘cucumber,’ 
which in 1001 is one of the products 
for whose restoration Trygaeus prays 
in 1001? C. BAILEY. 
Balliol College. 


THROWING ARROWS. 
HomeER, Odyss. VIII. 229, Aoupi 


dxovtitw daov ovk TIS 
This, I say, means, ‘I can throw a 
spear farther than any other man can 
throw an arrow.’ It is a perfectly plain 
and unambiguous line. Why should 
Homer have the grotesque absurdity 
thrust upon him of saying, or of mean- 
ing, ‘I can throw a spear farther than 
another man can shoot an arrow’? A 
man can shoot an arrow even, I believe, 
up to 400 yards. I have seen American 
Indians practising arrow throwing; 
they throw them with good force about 
60 or 70 yards. Xenophon mentions 
that his men threw, as javelins, arrows 
shot against them by the Persians. 
The practice must have been common 
in battles. And battles in ancient 
Greece seem to have been as frequent as 
strikes in England, so that the allusion 
would have been readily understood. 

Odyss. IV. 442 I always thought a 
poetical exaggeration until I read a 
passage in Darwin’s Cruise of the 
Beagle, where he relates that he was 
rowing alongside of some rocks in the 
Southern Pacific on which seals were 
lying, crowded together like pigs. Only, 
he says, pigs would have been ashamed 
to find themselves in the filth and stench 
in which the seals lay. It was so bad, 
I think Darwin says, that he and his 
men had to fly from it. 

Now, in Homer’s time, seals were 
as plentiful in the Mediterranean as in 
Darwin’s time in the South Pacific 
probably. There are many allusions 
to them in the classics. And I’ve no 
doubt that sailors had told stories about 
the seals which Homer had heard. So 
the line is no exaggeration after all. 


J. S. O. RoBERTSON-LUXFoRD. 


ON THE SUGGESTION IIOPKEIA 
IN THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES, XV., 20, 29. 


THE note in the Classical Review, 
XXXIII., p. 100, calls for some com- 
ment. Lepxela is indeed not in Liddell 
and Scott, and, I am assured on the 
highest authority, will not be. If there 
were such a word, it could only mean 
‘ piggishness,’ and be an abstract from 
mopKos, like wovxyeia from porxos, Aayveia 
from Adyvues; and if Greek wished to 
take the Latin word porcus, and form a 
substantive meaning ‘pork,’ the form 
would be (sc. «péa), like dea, 
Boea, mouduTrodeta, and the ghastly 
Kkpeov in Agam. 1593, which 
mean ‘ baby,’ not, as usually translated, 
‘his children’s flesh.’ The fact is, Mr. 
Gladstone, like the originator of the 
suggestion, confused the Greek with 
the Latin way of forming words express- 
ing meats, where the singular feminine 
is used with caro supplied, like swzlla, 
agnina, Buta greater scholar than he 
is involved. Bentley had already sug- 
gested yorpeias in the passages in the 
Acts (Critic Sacra, p. 25). But he did not 
perpetrate mropxeias, though his sugges- 
tion is open to the same objection. His 
words are: ‘lege xai rijs Xoupetas pro mrop- 
veias. Glossarium: xorpeia, porcina’ 
lina’; adpveia, “agnina”’; vid. LXX.’ It 
is strange that he did not see that there 
are four mistakes here: three wrong 
accents, and the phrase youpeia 
which is not Greek; for neither classical 
nor Hellenistic Greek join odp£& with an 
adjective of this kind. His reference to 
LXX. must be to Symmachus’ render- 
ing in Isaiah lxvi. 17, which he probably 
read in Montfaucon’s edition published 
in his day, 1713; To Kpéas TO 
xotpevov (Field, Origenis Hexapl., vol. ii., 

p- 565) ; the only place in the LXX. in 
a xoipeos is found, for the adjective 
used with this meaning in all other 
places is deos. 

Who first suggested zropxeias I have 
not discovered. Alford writes in his 
last edition of the Greek Testament : 
‘qopxeias has also been conjectured 
(probably not by Bentley, as stated in 
Meyer, De W., and this work, ed. 1.).’ 
Wendt, in Meyer’s Commentar, says: 
‘Bentley hat conjicirt yopeias oder 
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topxeias.’ But Wetstein mentions Bent- 
ley’s conjecture yorpeias only, and 
‘Wetstein is the most likely to be ac- 
curate,’ Dr. Lock, to whom I owe these 
last references, tells me. But who it 
was matters little; for, as Farrar says 
(Life of St.. Paul, ch. xxi.), ‘ there is not 
the faintest atom of probability in it.’ 
J. U. PowE Lt. 


St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


AN UNCIAL FRAGMENT OF 
PLAUTUS. 


In the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy for May of this year are 
two papers by Professor Degering on a 
parchment leaf in uncial script, con- 
taining lines 123-147 (148) 158-182 of 
the Cistellaria. The leaf was sold by 
a Leipzig second-hand bookseller, Karl 
W. Hiersemann, to the Berlin Library, 
where it is now MS. lat. qrt. 784. 
Degering assigns to it the symbol N. 
Hiersemann’s catalogue (No. 462) de- 
clared it to have been part of the bind- 
ing of a twelfth-century MS. of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, a MS. which he has 
now sold. Both the former and the 
present home of this Ovid MS. seem to 
be ‘ wrop in mistry’; but Hiersemann’s 
catalogue (No. 460) cites from it a half- 
illegible Latin entry with mention of 
Friuli and of Fontanelle (a town in the 
Friuli district). 

Degering’s palaeographical account 
of the leaf is excellent. The Plautus 
codex must have been a noble volume 
of rather larger pages than A, but with 
some 37 lines (A has 19) to the page 
(if we allow two to the Scene-heading) 
or 38 (if we allow three) or 36 (if we 
allow one); and—a notable novelty— 
written in purple ink (the royal tint). 
The uncial characters seem ‘as old as 
they make them’ (Degering provides 
a good photograph); so we have now 
three Plautus MSS. of the ancient 
world, two actual: A and N, and one 
hypothetical, P (the archetype of 
BCDT). 

But Degering’s attempt at Ueber- 
lieferungsgeschichte and his ‘stemma 
codicum’ are based on the erroneous 
theory that A and P are mere trans- 
cripts of one archetype. Still he sees 
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rightly that N is nothing but a repre- 
sentative of the ‘ Palatine ’edition. It 
has lines 126-129 (omitted in A); it 
reads in line 132 p(erdita est) (where 
A has depervit), in line 144 suppositionem 
eius vei (suppositionemque eius A), in 
line 145 solae scimus (scimus solae A). 
Yet it is not without value. Not to 
mention such trivialities as its postguam 
in line 176 (where by a mere accident 
of transcription, our minuscule MSS. 
omit guam), it throws some light on 
the ‘ Palatine’ text in antiquity. For, 
like our minuscule MSS., it presents 
line 159 in this form : 


Vinulentus, multa nocte, in via, 
and line 168 in this: 
Ille clam observavit servos. 


So long as these torsos could be 
traced no farther back: than the ninth- 
century parent of our minuscule MSS. 
(A lacks this portion), editors felt 
theinselves at liberty to make regular 
Senarii out of them : 


<Vi>,vinulentus, multa nocte, in via (with a 
questionable hiatus after moc¢e). 


and 


Ill’ clam observavit servos <qui eam proie- 
cerat>. 


But now that we find them in two 
ancient copies of the ‘ Palatine’ edition, 
the case is altered. And what of the 
omission in N of eum inline 132? Is it 
an arbitrary alteration by the scribe of N 
(or the corrector of the exemplar of 
N)? Did he (like Professor Degering) 
think that ewm haec perdita est ‘ she was 
madly in love with him’ was an im- 
possible construction for Plautus? Or 
was it the real ‘ Palatine’ reading, 
while the ewmn of P has come from a 
suprascript entry of the ‘Ambrosian’ 
reading eum haec deperit? The last was 
Seyffert’s explanation (Berl. Phil. Woch. 
16, 285). But cf. Mil. 1253. 

It will take time to think out these 
problems, but I write at once to prevent 
the misconception that a ‘third recen- 
sion’ of Plautus has been discovered. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


St. Andrew's, 
Fife. 
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A PASSAGE OF FRONTO 
(NABER, p. 203). 


PaGE 265 of the Fronto palimpsest 
has perished entirely except for a few 
marginal notes, which show that the 
page had reference to Cato’s Origines. 
The writer of these notes was in the 
habit of repeating (generally verbatim) 
in the margin words or passages which 
struck him as noteworthy in the text. 
One of these notes is given by Naber 
(after Mai) as follows: ‘. . . im navium 
... deusal...in... tur tuendi etus 
ergo denominatus.’ 

Professor Hauler of Vienna reads the 
same passage thus: ‘Ret factae mater 
natura: in navium apparatu Apollo deus 
alitis pin<n>as, ut eas effingeret homo, 
natura tucri dare. Ius ergo de natura. 
Catus,’ etc. 

It is evident that many of the letters 
have had to be inferred from very slight 
indications. I suggest that the passage 
originally ran: ‘ Ret factae mater natura, 
in navium apparatum accomodans alitis 
pinnas, ut eas effingeret homo natura 
tuenda; remus igitur de natura. Catus,’ 
etc. Cf. Prop. LV. 6, 47, classis centents 
remiget alts. 

J. W. E. PEARCE. 

Grammar School, 

Manchester. 


NOTES ON LATIN AUTHORS. 


Lucicivs, 1. 1266 (ed. Marx): 
pro obtuso ore pugil piscinensis reses. 


This fragment comes from Festus, 
p. 213, 5, but in Festus the form of the 
fifth word is given as pisciniensis, and the 
alteration is due to Turnébe. Aslong ago 
as 1898 I pointed out that the recorded 
form should be kept in the text, in view 
of an inscription found at Baiae with 
the words embaenitariorum pisciniensiwm. 
Though this note of mine appeared in 
a German periodical (Archiv f lat. 
Lexikogr. xi. pp. 130 f.), it was over- 
looked by Marx. The 7 will not of 
course disturb the metre, being semi- 
consonantal. It says much for the 
purity of the Festus tradition that it 
should have been preserved. In A then- 
iensis, Carthaginiensis we have words 
too well known to be misspelt, but 
Hipponicnsis often appears as Hippon- 
ensis. Compare also with piscintensis 
the exactly parallel saliniensts. 


Cicero, Or. post red. in sen. hab. § 29 
(Il. 10, ed. Peterson) : 

Possum ego satis in Cn. Pompeium umquam 
gratus uideri? 

Probably it was possible for Cicero 
so to utter this sentence that it would 
be understood to be a question, but I 
venture to think that we ought to read: 
possum<ne> ego, etc. Nothing would 
be easier than for ne to fall out between 
m and e, and the sentence becomes 
easier if it be inserted. 

Virgil, Georg. II. 23-24: 

hic plantas tenero abscindens de corpore 

matrum 

deposuit sulcis, etc. 

According to Ribbeck’s second edition, 
all but two of his MSS. give abscindens. 
Those two give abscidens, and I think 
they are right. Does the poet really 
intend to suggest that the woodman 
tears off the twigs (that is what adscin- 
dens means) ? Does he not rather mean 
simply that he cuts them off? In my 
experience, abscidere is often corrupted 
to abscindere, but I recall no instance of 
the reverse corruption. The later 
mediaeval scribes seem to have regarded 
abscido as a corruption of abscindo. 

Apuleius, Metamorphoses V. 19: 

nec enim umquam uiri mei uidi faciem uel 
omnino cuiatis sit noui, sed tantum nocturnis 
subaudiens uocibus maritum incerti status et 
prorsus lucifugam tolero. 

For subaudicis read obaudiens. Purser’s 
note will show that subaudiens is diffi- 
cult. In fact it is everywhere else in 
Latin used as a transitive verb, in the 
same sense as subintellegere, namely 
‘to understand (something that is un- 
expressed).’ Here it is obedience that 
is wanted. Lest anyone should cavil 
at the spelling obaudiens, let me point 
out that it is at least as common in 
good MSS. of late authors as the other 
spelling oboediens, also that it is defin- 
itely attested for Apuleius, e.g. III. 15 
(p. 63, 1. 16, ed. Helm”), obaudiunt ; also 
at dogm. Plat. p. 1099 (ed. Valpy), the note 
concerning Brantius suggests that the 
MSS. of that treatise everywhere spell 
itso. For the type of error here, com- 
pare tudicii sublati of six MSS. (Ps-Aug., 
Quaest. p. 337, 1. 1), for iudicits oblati of 
two MSS., the latter being the right 
reading. 


A. SOUTER. 


University of Aberdeen. 
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REVIEWS 
ATTIC RED-FIGURED VASES IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS. 


Attic Red-Figured Vases in American 
Museums. By J.D. BEAzLey. Har- 
vard University Press. 30s. net. 


THE task of assigning to definite 
painters some portion of the red-figure 
Attic vases, which are found in such 
numbers in almost every museum of 
classical archaeology, was begun by 
Hartwig and Klein, and continued with 
success by Furtwangler and Hauser ; 
but the honour of reducing the whole 
mass of material to order and of 
establishing the relations of the various 
groups of vases thus formed has fallen 
mainly to J. D. Beazley. The work is 
a notable one, demanding high scholar- 
ship, rare patience, a_ peculiarly 
retentive memory, and—what is more 
rare—an artist’s eye. Possessing all 
these qualities, Beazley has succeeded 
in forming, on grounds of style, over 
fifty hitherto unrecognised groups of 
vases, seeing in each group the hand of 
a single artist. Further, he has made 
far-reaching corrections to attributions 
already made by other scholars, and 
many additions likewise. He has com- 
pletely corrected the tendency to give 
undue attention to the signed vases in 
preference to the unsigned, by the 
discovery of anonymous artists possess- 
ing merit equal to that of any artist 
whose signature we possess. 

Thanks, therefore, to Beazley in the 
main (for other scholars have con- 
tributed notably to the study), the 
characteristics of the most important 
painters of Athenian red-figure vases 
(down to the Meidias Painter), their 
relations to each other, in fact the real 
artistic history of Attic ceramics in the 
fifth century, have been made clear to 


-any scholar who has a_ sufficient 


acquaintance with the material. 

In saying this, I assume that Beazley’s 
attributions are in the main right. From 
such opportunities as I have had of test- 
ing a small fraction of them, I can say 
that they most certainly ave right—not 
necessarily all, but by very much the 
larger number; and I am convinced 


that the examination of any impartial 
scholar will bear me out. 

The present book contains very much 
more than the title leads you to expect. 
It is, in fact, at once a résumé of 
Beazley’s various articles on vase- 
artists and the vehicle of a mass of new 
information of a similar kind. His 
descriptions of the important red-figure 
vases in America— interesting and 
valuable as they are in themselves— 
are but incidental in the whole book, 
the object of which is to attribute to 
their authors or schools most of the 
important known red-figure Attic vases 
from the earlier times to the Meidias 
Painter, and to trace the influence of 
one school on another. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with 
bare enumerations and attributions of 
vases, and the remarks on the style and 
position of the various artists are cut 
down to the smallest possible compass. 
In fact, the whole book is exceedingly 
compressed. But Beazley’s criticisms 
are always illuminating and very much 
to the point. They have a clear-cut 
character which leaves in the mind cf 
the reader a vivid differentiation of the 
various artists. His criticism of 
Epiktetos that, ‘you cannot draw 
better, you can only draw differently,’ 
gives one at once the right way of think- 
ing about archaic art. The description 
of the Pan Painter’s figures as ‘lean, 
surprising, devilishly elegant,’ brings 
out most successfully their peculiar 
quality. Equally adequate are his 
descriptions of tendencies and influences 
—see the illuminating though brief 
description of the influence of painting 
on ceramics on page 142. 

Minor objections can be made to 
some things, to occasional preciosity of 
style (would the Panaitios Painter have 
liked to be called an ‘admirable 
anonym ’?), to the christening of some 
of the nameless painters (the ‘ London 
Death and Sleep Painter’ is certainly 
rather hberous, and to the arbitrary 
division of all vases into ‘cups’ and 
‘ pots’ (though here the objector should 


i 
— 
: 


be prepared to suggest something 
better). 

The illustrations are admirably 
chosen and well produced. The indices 
are notably full and adequate. 

What, it may be asked, is to be the 
upshot of these new discoveries in the 
region of vase-painting ? At present, the 
information about them is possessed by 
a limited number of specialists alone, 
though Miss Herford’s Handbook of 
Greek Vase-Painting should spread it 
more widely. One looks forward to the 
time when black-figure and late Attic 
vases have been thoroughly classified, 
and one would like to see a very simple 
history of Attic pottery written from 
the artistic side, dealing with the best 
works of the best artists only—some- 
thing that would make comprehensible 
to the generally cultured public the 
style and position of such artists as, 
say, the Taleides Painter, the Berlin 
Master and the painter of the late Attic 
Peleus and Thetis pelike from Rhodes 
in the British Museum. 

A book of this kind, however, would 
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not be enough in itself; the museums 
would have to co-operate. It is to be 
hoped that directors, who are satisfied 
with the attributions made by Beazley 
and others, will group and label their 
vases accordingly. To label the works 
of the more important artists only would 
be quite sufficient as a beginning. 

A wider knowledge of Greek vase- 
painting would he the best thing to 
counteract the still-existing conception 
of the average intelligent museum-visitor 
that Greek art is best represented by 
the chalk-like Roman copies of Greek 
sculpture, which fill so much space in 
many of the museums of Western 
Europe. Even the ordinary classical 
student is inclined to labour under the 
sameimpression. The intelligent study 
of Attic vases is an invaluable guide 
to what the average Athenian and 
average Athenian art were really like ; 
and for this study the wide dissemina- 
tion of the discoveries of Beazley and 
others is of the greatest importance. 


E. M. W. T. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK VASE PAINTING. 


A Handbook of Greek Vase Painting. 
By M. A. B. HERForRD. Manchester 
University Press (Longmans, Green 
and Co.). gs. 6d. net. 


A sort book of introduction to the 
study of Greek vases has long been 
needed in English, although there is a 
good little book in German by Buschor. 
Miss Herford has made a praiseworthy 
attempt to fill this need. In many 
points she has succeeded; and at any 
rate no one can complain that she has 
not packed a great deal of solid inform- 
ation into a small space. To write a 
good introduction to so complicated a 
subject is, however, a very difficult 
thing, and I think that Miss Herford, 
by attempting to say too much, has 
written a book which, by being too 
technical and by assuming a too high 
standard of knowledge, is unsuitable 
for a beginner. It would have been 


better if she could have resolutely ex- 
cluded much matter, and arranged the 
remainder in a better and more easily 


comprehensible form. Her obvious 
interest in and acquaintance with 
questions of technique has tempted 
her to give a quite disproportionate 
space to this side of the study, to the 
neglect of the historical and artistic 
side, in which a beginner is more likely 
to be interested. Had she confined 
her remarks on technique to Part I., 
where the general condition of the 
potter’s craft, technique, shapes, etc., 
are clearly, shortly, and adequately dis- 
cussed, it would have been much better, 
but the continuity of Part II. (Histor- 
ical) is constantly being broken by 
technical discussions, which leave you 
with no clear idea of artistic growth— 
this applies. specially to the treatment 
of Attic red-figure vases. For instance, 
Chapter VI. begins with a discussion of 
the transition from black to red-figure 
technique, in which the name of Ando- 
kides is mentioned. It goes on to 
discuss the use of xaXos-names, under 
which heading the popularity of the 
kylix is mentioned, and Andokides, 
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although he has no connexion with 
Kados-names, is again discussed; and 
then refers to the éoincev and éypawev 
questions, which had already been 
treated in Part I. Such carelessness of 
arrangement is to be deplored. 

The treatment of early vases (Chapter 
IV.) is clear and sufficient, but that of 
the latest Attic vases—of the Kertch 
and Cyrenaica type—and of the South 
Italian wares is not adequate. It is in- 
correct, for instance, to say (p. 103) 
that in the latest Attic wares ‘ poly- 
chromy carried all before it’; in the 
larger vases of this ware colour is merely 
an accessory. Nor is it true (p. 108) 
that of the South Italian wares Lucan- 
ian has the greatest affinity to Attic ; 
the Campanian vases which Patroni 
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attributed to Saticula are generally 
much closer than average Lucanian 
work. The ‘Pronomos’ vase at Naples, 
figured on Plate 11 as Apulian, is not 
Apulian, but Attic. 

In spite of the faults alluded to, the 
book is a good guide to technical 
questions, and is likely to prove a 
useful handbook to anyone who has 
already some knowledge of Greek vases. 

I have noted one or two misprints: 
P. 14, ‘apotropaeic’; p. 88 (note), 
daxpos (for dompos), and pavpos (for 
padpos); Plate 11d, Median (for 
Meidian). On p. 111, ‘Roman rule 
at Paestum, under the new name of 
Posidonia,’ ‘ Paestum ’ and ‘ Posidonia’ 
have been inverted. 

E. M. W. T. 


A HANDBOOK OF ATTIC RED-FIGURED VASES. 


A Handbook of Attic Red-figured Vases. 
By J.C. Hoppin. Vol. 1. Harvard 


University Press. 35s. net. 


PrRoFEssoR Hoppin’s book is, as it 
were, a dictionary of Attic red-figure 
vases, comprising every vase which has 
been attributed to specific vase-painters, 
but wisely excluding such as have been 
quoted as being merely in the style of 
such-and-such a painter. It does not 
profess to be original, and is, in fact, a 
very valuable tabulation of all the work 
that has been done up to the present in 
grouping and attributing to different 
hands the mass of red-figure vases. 

As further attributions are made, the 
book will need supplementing, and 
probably in some degree modifying ; 
but, in spite of this, the date of publi- 
cation is timely. The fact is that the 
main work on the vases of the best 
periods has been completed by Mr. J. D. 
Beazley—to whom Professor Hoppin 
pays a just acknowledgment in his 
Introduction—and it is only the latest 
Attic vases which await a definite 
classification. A summing up of results, 
therefore, is likely now to have some- 
thing of a permanent value, and arche- 
ologists should be grateful to Professor 
Hoppin for having united in a single 
book all the scattered information con- 
cerning vase attributions. 


Professor Hoppin has chosen to make 
his book primarily one of reference, and 
has ranged the various artists, under 
whose names the vases are enumerated, 
in alphabetical, not in (supposed) 
chronological, order—quite the most 
satisfactory classification in a book of 
this kind. A summary of subjects and 
shapes is added to the list of works of 
each artist. It is a little difiicult to 
tell without the indices, which await 
the publication of Vol. II., how easy it 
will be to track down single vases—for 
it is upon the indices that the service- 
ableness of a book of this kind must 
largely depend. A museum index of 
vases (with catalogue numbers) and an 
index of references to publications would 
make the book into the handiest pos- 
sible guide to a complicated and 
scattered material. 

The task of any student who wishes 
to become acquainted with the best 
vase-artists of the fifth century will now 
be immensely facilitated, although the 
illustrations, numerous though they be, 
cannot enable one to dispense with the 
more detailed publications. To the 
student looking at vases in a museum 
the book should be a most useful! guide. 

[It may be noted that on p. 458 the 
Lewes Collection is wrongly located at 


‘ Oxford instead of Cambridge. | 


E. M. W. T. 
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GRATTI CYNEGETICON QUAE SUPERSUNT. 


Gratti Cynegeticon Quae Supersunt. Cum 
Prolegomenis, Notis Criticis, Commen- 
tario Exegetico. Edidit P. J. ENk, 
Litt. Class. Doctor. Two volumes. 
Royal 8vo. Pp. 102 and 153, one 
plate and seven smaller illustrations. 
Zutphaniae, apud W. J. Thieme 
et Cie., 1918. 


On page 5 of the Introduction to this 
new edition of Grattius we read: ‘ De 
Grattii opere volventibus annis diversis- 
sime iudicatum est,’ and the four pages 
which follow quote the opinions of 
scholars of all ages from Scaliger in 
the sixteenth century to Vollmer in the 
twentieth. The majority of these criti- 
cisms, more particularly those of the 
older scholars, are favourable, and some 
are even enthusiastic in their praise ; 
but English writers on Latin literature 
appear to be unanimous in relegating 
Grattius to a very humble rank in the 
company of Roman poets, and this lack 
of appreciation comes as a surprise to 
the present editor, who nevertheless 
takes the opportunity of paying English 
literary criticism a graceful compli- 
ment: ‘non placet (sc. Grattius) philo- 
logis Britannis ; quod non exspectamus, 
cum eos noverimus tantum non semper 
poetarum Romanorum  aequos calli- 
dosque iudices esse.’ There is no doubt 
about the side to which the editor him- 
self belongs; he is a stout champion of 
his author, and he gallantly and for the 
most part successfully wards off the 
more violent attacks that are directed 
against him. For example, both in his 
Introduction and in his Commentary, he 
is at great pains to show that Grattius 
is not, as some scholars, especially 
Pierleoni, have sought to prove, a mere 
slavish imitator of Virgil, ‘poetam 
venaticum raro ipsa Maronis verba in 
suum transtulisse carmen,’ and again in 
the note on Grattius’ description of 
Vulcan’s cave, ‘vides Grattium hic 
quoque, verbis est specus ingens exceptis, 
alia dare atque Vergilium,’ and similarly 
in other places, see especially the notes 
on vv. 144, 377, and 410. Pierleoni, we 
readily concede, has gone to absurd 
lengths in collecting parallels in Virgil 
and Grattius, and Curcio also errs in 
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the same direction; on the other hand, 
in addition to several almost identical 
phrases, certain longer passages are in 
their general features so reminiscent of 
Virgil as to leave little doubt in the 
mind of an unbiased observer that 
Grattius was consciously using his 
greater contemporary as a model; 
compare especially the description of 
Vulcan’s cave, Cyn. 430-450, with 
Aeneid 6, 236-259, and also Cyn. 408 ff. 
with Georgics 3, 441 ff. But the short 
summing up on page 26 can hardly be 
termed extravagant in its claims on 
behalf of Grattius; the editor shows an 
exemplary restraint in his judgment 
‘non est magnus poeta, longe post- 
habendus Vergilio, divino illi vati,’ and 
few will dispute the justice of his com- 
plaint. ‘nimis inique de eo iudicant 
Pierleonius quique cum eo stant.’ 

In constructing his text the editor 
has carefully considered all variant 
readings and suggested emendations, 
and on the whole a judicious choice has 
been made. In v. 142, however, the 
retention of generosa is metrically very 
harsh; such a lengthening in the un- 
stressed part of the foot is, to say 
the least, unlikely, and the easy emen- 
dation to generosain, first suggested by 
Wernsdorf, is almost certainly correct. 
Nor is the editor’s conjecture sparsa for 
falsa in v. 203 likely to find favour ; it is 
very hard to believe that a careful 
versifier like Grattius (‘rei metricae 
peritissimus,’ as the editor himself tells 
us) could have ended a line with delige 
sparsa. The editor informs us that 
Grattius usually leaves the guantity of a 
final short syllable unaltered before two 
initial consonants in the word following, 
‘vocalis brevis ante duos consonantes 
apud Grattium fere nusquam produci- 
tur’; but in the examples adduced 
(II. 55), of the two initial consonants the 
second is invariably the liquid 7, and to 
support a proposed reading deligé sparsa 
by sanguine crescet or excerneré pravos re- 
veals a surprising ignorance of the rules 
of Latin versification. 

The Protean variety of shape in which 
the Latinised names of several scholars 
masquerade is rather amusing, but at 
times tends to mystify the reader. 

M 
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Schenk] appears in the following guises : 
H. Schenkl, Henricus Schenkl, H. Schenk- 
lius, Henricus Schenklius, Schenkelius, and 
plain Schenkil. On one page we read 
‘defendit Vollmer,’ on the next ‘ inter- 
punxit Vollmerus’; similarly ‘ Postgate 
putat,’ but ‘ Postgatius interpungit.’ 
Again, Vol. I. 34, 1. 25 we find apogra- 
phum (acc.), but |. 29 of the same page 
apographon (acc.). In the list of disser- 
tations (I. 39) there is no obvious reason 
for interposing half a page of other 
references between different articles by 
Radermacher and by Curcio. 

Against these comparatively trifling 
blemishes, which a close revision would 
_ soon rectify, must be set the many 
praiseworthy features of this edition. 
Vol. I. gives us a useful introduction 
(pp. 1-35) and bibliography (pp. 35-40), 
a carefully weighed text with good 
apparatus criticus (pp. 42-72) —‘ virorum 
doctorum coniecturas in apparatu critico 
multo plures commemoravi quam 
Vollmerus’ is the editor’s claim—and 
an excellent index verborum (pp. 75-100) ; 
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Vol. II. contains a very full Commentary 
(153 pages—the text and apparatus 
criticus occupy only 30 pages) with 
copious extracts from ancient and 
modern authors in illustration of the 
more difficult technical passages; the 
different methods of netting and snaring 
are carefully explained with diagrams 
and illustrations, and it is obvious that 
the editor has spared himself no trouble 
in his search for passages from Latin 
and Greek writers which can in any way 
illuminate the text he is expounding. 
Perhaps it is not altogether unseason- - 
able to call attention to an excursus on 
rabies (II. 150-152) consisting of a long 
quotation from Brehm, which gives usa 
most vivid description of the symptoms 
of this ‘ mala atque incondita pestis.’ 

A few misprints have been noted, 
I. 23, 1. 22 saepa, I. 32, 1. g fllammae, 
and II. 70, l. 11, where the reference 
should be to v. 142 (not v. 144). 


G. E. K. BRAUNHOLTZ. 
Middlesex Regiment. 


THE PARAVIA EDITIONS OF THE MINOR WORKS OF TACITUS. 


Cornelii Taciti: (1) Dialogus de Oratori- 
bus. Recensuit, praefatus est, appen- 
dice critica et indicibus instruxit 


FRIDERICUS CAROLUS WICK. Pp. 
xxiv+60. L. 1.50. 

(2) De Vita Julit Agricolae Liber. Re- 
censuit, praefatus est, appendice 


critica instruxit CAESAR ANNIBALDI. 
Accedunt De Cornelio Tacito testi- 
monia uetera a Carolo Pascal con- 
lecta. Pp. xx+54. L. 1.25. 

(3) De Origine et situ Germanorum 
Liber. Ad fidem praecipue codicis 
Aesini recensuit, praefatus est CAESAR 
ANNIBALDI. Appendicem criticam in 
Taciti libellum, scriptorum Roman- 
orum de Germanis ueteribus testi- 
monia selecta adiecit Carolus Pascal. 
Pp. xii+62. L. 1.25. 

(Torino: Stamperia Reale di G. B. 
Paravia e Comp.) 


It is particularly appropriate that of 
the recent Paravia texts of the minor 
works of Tacitus two should have been 
edited by Professor Cesare Annibaldi; 


for it was he who made the momentous 
discovery some sixteen years ago of a 
manuscript at Iesi containing, along 
with Dictys Cretensis, both the Agricola 
and the Germania, and including one 
quaternion considered to be a veritable 
portion of the Codex Hersfeldensis of 
the ninth or tenth century, the source 
from which are derived all known 
manuscripts of the minor works, 
whether the number be fourteen, as in 
the case of the Dialogus, or only four, 
as in the case of the Agricola. And 
even those four mark an advance. 
When Furneaux published his edition 
of the Agricola in 1898, there were 
available just two manuscripts of the 
text, both in the Vatican; but within 
a few years the find at Toledo of the 
Codex Toletanus and at Iesi of the 
Aesinus doubled the witnesses at least 
numerically, though they did not prove 
to be independent of the Hersfeld 


tradition. 


These volumes very satisfactorily 
fulfil the admirable purpose of the 
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series, which is to provide for Italy at 
a reasonable price a collection of Latin 
texts critically revised by scholars of 
recognised competence. Questions of 
subject-matter are, therefore, not dealt 
with except in so far as the general 
editor of the series, Professor Pascal of 
Pavia, has added to the Agricola a 
Latin life of the subject of the biography 
and a collection of the ancient infor- 
mation regarding its author, and has 
equipped the Germania with a most 
suggestive, because historically illu- 
minating, set of passages testifying to 
the opinions of the ancient world about 
the Germans. 

As all three works were contained in 
the Codex Hersfeldensis, it is natural that 
the prefaces should to some extent 
traverse the same ground, and concern 
themselves with the history and charac- 
ter of the parent manuscript and its 
descendants ; with Sabbadini’s dis- 
covery in 1901 of Decembrio’s note on 
the contents of the Hersfeldensis, and 
with the discovery of the Codex A esinus. 
As regards the date of this latter dis- 
covery, it is a remarkable slip that the 
prefaces (as it were, in neglect of Lord 
Melbourne’s famous advice) do not say 
the same thing. Wick, Dialogus, p. vi, 
after recording Sabbadini’s discovery 
‘anno IgOI ineunte’ goes on to record 
the find of the Aesinus ‘ insequenti 
anno,’ 1902. Annibaldi—who as 
the actual discoverer ought to know— 
in mania, p. vii, gives ‘MXMII,’ 
presut..ably for ‘MCMII,’ but in his 
Agricola, p. vi, ‘ MCMIII.’ 

Wick’s praefatio contains a careful 
account of the earlier editions and of 
the chief manuscripts of the Dialogus. 
He also furnishes reasons for his dis- 
agreement with Gudeman’s opinion that 
the Hersfeld archetype had few con- 
tractions. It is not part of the scheme 
to discuss the authorship of the work, 
and yet, as Lipsius’ edition is men- 
tioned, allusion might have been made 
to his doubt concerning its Tacitean 
origin ; in fact, some might be misled 
as to Lipsius’ attitude by the logical 
implication of ‘reliquorum’ in the 
editor’s remark, ‘tamen ut reliquorum 


Taciti operum, sic etiam Dialog: dignam , 


quae legeretur editionem primus emisit 
Antuerpiae a. 1574 Iustus Lipsius eam- 


que iterum iterumque meliorem fecit.’ 
The problems connected with a first 
and second gap in the Dvalogus are 
alluded to without any pretence at full 
discussion. 

The scale of the volume makes it 
unreasonable to demand anything like 
the ample apparatus criticus which 
Gudeman gives; as it is, the main 
manuscript variants are adequately 
reported with a fair number of out- 
standing emendations. Several conjec- 
tures by the editor are incorporated in 
the text, of which it may be said that 
some, like reliquae tllae and opportune et 
for well-known difficulties in chapters 21 
and 22, are more deserving of con- 
sideration than the counsel of despair 
which prompts for the much amended 
tsicut his . . . clam in chapter 26 the 
bare substitution of wox. One cannot 
choose but wish that the letters denoting 
the MSS. of the same text could be 
fixed, so as to simplify what may be 
called the algebra of the critical appa- 
ratus in comparing different editions. 
As things are, Gudeman’s A= Wick’s 
B; and Wick’s C=Gudeman’s D. A 
good deal of needless focusing and 
refocusing is the result of the present 
variation of sigla. 

Annibaldi’s attitude to his text is 
more conservative than Wick’s to his. 
This follows inevitably from Annibaldi’s 
belief that the Aesinus is for part of the 
Agricola actually the Hersfeldensis, and 
that the rest of the Agricola and the 
whole of the Germania were copied 
direct from the Hersfeldensis—a view 
which Wissowa does not hold. Anni- 
baldi agrees, therefore, with Sabbadini 
‘che nel codice Esino i critici dovranno 
pur riconoscere come il massimo sos- 
tegno del testo e quale unico apografo 
diretto dell’ archetipo hersfeldese.’ He 
regards the Toletanus as a copy of the 
Aesinus. Consequently these MSS., 
E and T, have for him a preponderating 
value, and he states in a note prefixed 
to the Agricola, ‘hoc curauimus ut ab 
illo uetustissimo Aesino libro . . . nisi 
cum necessitas cogeret, nunquam dis- 
cederemus.’ And certainly it is of 
interest to observe how often E and T 
confirm old emendations proposed on 
the readings of the other two MSS. 
Thus, in Agr. 15, 5, their felicibus sup- 
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plies the need felt by Acidalius in 
conjecturing integris; at 17, 3, subiit 
written above the line in E is a cor- 
roboration of a suggested insertion by 
Halm to account for the -que in sus- 
tinuitque ; 18, 4, ET confirm, if con- 
firmation be necessary, Gronovius’ 
change of dubiis to subitis ; 18, 5, the 
reading of E, patrius, proves Puteolanus 
right; and 19, 1, inturtae of ET justifies 
Puteolanus’ alteration of incuriae. 
Without making extravagant demands 
on space, more of the best emendations 
might well have been reported where 
the text is specially troublesome: ¢.g. 
Agr. 6, 4, Lipsius’ moderationis for medio 
vationts ; and 9, 3, amaritiem for auari- 
tiam. In 15, 3, the record of the two 
MSS. readings manum and manus is 
hardly sufficient help in a passage which 
has exercised the minds of many com- 
mentators ; and at 19, 4, where, for the 
familiar crux ac ludere pretio in AB, 
Wex’s conjecture ac luere is supported 
by ET, one would have welcomed 
mention of such conjectures as ac licert, 
ac vecludere, and auctiore. At 31, 5, for 
the impossible in paenitentiam laturt 
only Wolfflin’s in patientiam bellaturt is 
recorded; and in 42, 5, escendere for 
excedere decidedly requires a comment 
that it was Lipsius’ suggestion. This 
reticence is especially noticeable in the 
two cruces of chapter 28, where the 
note on remigante proceeds to the rather 
too summary dismissal ‘alia alii conati 
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sunt,’ and that on the ‘locus insana- 
bilis’ tad aquam atque ut illa raptis se, 
after recording Halm’s and Nipperdey’s 
prescriptions, concludes ‘cetera uirorum 
doctorum conamina omittimus.’ Prob- 
ably even a junior student wants more 
food than to be told elsewhere ‘ per- 
multi alii in diuersa abierunt.’ 

The ancient testimonia as to Tacitus’ 
life and writings will be found very 
useful, although a chronological order 
of sources might have been even more 
instructive than the alphabetical. Since 
the whole of the letters addressed by 
Pliny to Tacitus, and not merely those 
in which Tacitus’ name occurs, may be 
held to constitute testimonia in a sense, 
a list of the letters to Tacitus is 
judiciously added to the quotations. 
By some curious oversight, however, 
Pliny VII. 33 is omitted. The editors 
are to be congratulated on the proof- 
reading in general. Among a fewslight 
errors noticed are longiquitas, Agr. 31; 
ad decus for ac decus, Agr. 33; and 
expunta on p. 37 of the apparatus 
criticus. In the critical note on Agr. 18 
‘ patrius EB Puteolanus; prius A; prius 
Lb; ‘proprius Wex,’ one guesses that 
EB 1s wrong for ET, for B is reported 
in the same note to read prius. 


J. Wicut Durr. 
Armstrong College, 


University of Durham, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


BOETHIUS. 


Boethius, The Theological Treatises, with 
an English Translation by H. F. 
STEWART, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and E. K. Ranp, 
Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University. The Consolation of Philo- 
sophy, with the English Translation 
of ‘L.T.’ (1609). Loeb Classical 
Library. One vol. Pp. xiv+420. 
London: William Heinemann, IgIg. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE wisdom of including Boethius 
among the volumes of the Loeb Classical 
Library is fully justified by the issue of 
this admirable edition, which, besides 


the Philosophiae Consolatio (in which 
Philosophy, as a comely woman, holds 
converse with Boethius), contains the 
five brief theological treatises which are 
now, we believe, translated for the first 
time. The familiar dialogue, with the 
thirty-nine poems in a variety of metres, 
invests the Consolatio with peculiar 
interest. It contains so much that is 
beautiful in sentiment that the reader 
is instinctively moved to claim for it a 
more exalted place than its theistic 
colouring would seem to warrant. With- 
out a trace of direct Christian doctrine, 
it yet abounds in religious suggestive- 
ness; it is, in short, a philosophy that 
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is dominated by something greater than 
itself. There is an undercurrent which 
may be fitly described as a stream of 
Christian influence that is content to 
flow without positively asserting itself. 
It isa philosophy that believes in the 
efficacy of prayer and the workings 
of divine providence—elements that 
minister to the consclation of the dis- 
tressed. It is interesting to follow out 
the relationship of a philosophy that 
sees God to be all in all, to the Christian 
theology as laid down in the Tractates, 
which addresses itself to the faith as 
well as to the intellect. The consolation 
derived from philosophy develops a 
theory that rises to the supreme height 


_ of face-to-face recognition of the Infinite, 


and places absolute dependence on the 
verities of religion, so that we may say 
the one forms the complement of the 
other, the faculty of the understanding 
being actively employed in the un- 
rayelling of divine mysteries. While 
the Consolatio sets forward a philosophy 
calculated to banish sorrow, the Tract- 
ates are to be distinguished as central- 
ising in a philosophy that concerns 
itself with a higher sphere. Hence we 
welcome the combined contents of the 
volume before us. The much-debated 
question as to whether Boethius was, 
at the time of writing the Consolatio, a 
professed Christian will doubtless con- 
tinue to disturb some minds; the 
exclusion, however, of definite state- 
ments as to Christian faith and practice 
need not be held to convey the idea of 
abstension therefrom, when, for aught 
we know, prudence may have called for 
momentary reserve. The design of the 
Consolatio was, doubtless, viewed from 
a standpoint with which we are un- 
acquainted, yet, at all events, it may be 
said to approach the domain of the 
faith that inspires a Christian. The 
philosophic system that engrossed the 
attention of Boethius is deduced in 
the main from the tenets of Plato, Zeno, 
and Aristotle, which has caused him to 
to be regarded as a Stoic rather than a 
Christian. He certainly draws largely 
upon these sources, but he is to a great 
extent his own, interpreter. Several 


passages in his poems are reminiscent 
of Latin authors, while one of the most 
delightful of his sets of verses (accom- 


panied by an equally dignified trans- 
lation) is founded on the first part of 
Plato’s Timaeus; indeed, two whole 
chapters in Book IV. are a kind of 
paraphrase of the Gorgias. 

The text of the Consolatio used by 
Dr. Rand is based upon the investiga- 
tions of the best authorities, with whose 
labours he is familiar. The production 
of the Opuscula Sacra in the form here 
presented is in every way a distinct gain 
to classical and theological literature ; 
they exhibit constructive reasoning and 
a deep insight of a very high order. 
Boethius is eminent among scholastic 
theologians in elucidating those nice 
distinctions that distracted the minds 
of Christian controversialists in the 
days of the Arian feuds. On the 
assumption, mainly, that the Christian 
element is altogether wanting in the 
Consolatio, the authenticity of these 
theological treatises (dedicated respect- 
ively to Boethius’ father-in-law and to 
John the Deacon) has been questioned, 
but on insufficient grounds. The con- 
troverted point has now, we may 
assume, been definitely set at rest by 
the confirmatory evidence of a fragment 
of Cassiodorus, in which certain of these 
tracts are positively ascribed to his 
friend Boethius. But apart from this 

iscovery, internal evidence seems to 
support the authorship of Boethius. 
A connection between the diverse 
writings of our author exists in the true 
conception of God, as set out in the 
Consolatio, when viewed side by side 
with the presentation in the Tractates 
of the One in whom unity centres and 
all fulness dwells. The divinity formu- 
lated in the philosophy of Boethius, 
while it rises to a sublime height in the 
Consolatio, only attains the summit in 
the clearer revelation of the attributes 


_of the divine personality portrayed in 


the Tractates. These latter were 
written in the earlier years of Boethius’ 
life. As precise statements of cherished 
Christian dogma, designed to counter- 
act the errors of Arius and others, they 
furnish us with a clear insight into the 
sublimities of the Catholic faith. These 
views were certainly brought promi- 
nently forward, and the contentions of 
Boethius for the faith gave strength to 
the movement. In his theological 
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treatises, based in large measure on the 
writings of St. Augustine, Boethius 
freely adopted the current terms em- 
ployed in the controversy, e.g. substantia 
persona (mpoowTov), sub- 
sistentia, essentta (ovcia), etc., but with 
some perplexing variations probably due 
to Aristotelian influence. His definition 
of persona, ‘naturae rationabilisindividua 
substantia,’ was received by St. Thomas 
and the Schoolmen as classical. The 
Consolatio clearly had another object 
and purpose in view than Christian 
propaganda ; faith and reason must for 
the nonce be regarded apart, after the 
manner of the Schoolmen. Written as 
life was closing, in the solitude of his 
prison, Boethius may even have deemed 
it advisable, for purposes we fail to 
recognise, to do more than regard the 
philosophical side of life. This could 
be effected without disparagement of 
the higher Christian teaching, without 
ignoring or slighting it. In the lofty 
utterances of the Consolatio, wherein 
foundation truths are enforced in re- 
spect of man’s relationship to God, 
there may be found a ready means of 
access to higher things. Certainly the 
metaphysical theology of Boethius—his 
attempt to enable the finite mind to 
grasp the Infinite—is at once stimulating 
and progressive. The Tractates are 
altogether on a different level, but the 
process of reasoning is not dissimilar, 
and we arrive at the conclusion that the 
philosophy of consolation and _ the 
dictates embodied in the Christian 
religion are one and the same, in prin- 
ciple and purpose, and are directed to 
a like end. The combination of the 
Tractates in one volume with the 
Consolatio appears to us highly judicious, 
emphasising not only the individuality 
of the writer, but marking the inter- 
dependence of the several works, the 
one upon the other. No other works 
of Boethius would need to be put to 
such a test. Certain it is that the 
philosophical consolation advanced. by 
him is far in advance of any system of 
the ancients that preceded him. Al- 
though there is no trace of Christian 
doctrine in the Consolatio, it abounds in 
religious suggestiveness that is very 
comprehensive, while its beautiful and 
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impressive language glows with a fervour 
that is all-embracing. 

Dr. Stewart has translated the 
Tractates with singular felicity. The 
task, by no means an easy one, has been 
accomplished with exceptional vigour 
and grace. In regard to the Consolatio, 
choice has been made of the excellent 
translation which appeared in 1609, 
bearing the initials ‘L.T.’ It is bold 
and clear, and the verse portions de- 
lightful. It is not the first time that 
the Consolation has appeared in an 
edition having the Latin and an English 
translation side by side, on the plan 
adopted in the Loeb series. The Comforte 
of Philosophye, or Wysdome moche Neces- 
sary for All Men to Read and Know was 
in a similar form. It was the work of 
George Colville, printed partly in black 
letter in 1556 by John Cawoode, and 
dedicated to Queen Mary. The Con- 
solation, as translated by Chaucer, 
printed by Caxton, also appeared (in a 
somewhat attenuated dress) in Latin 
and English; only a few lines of the 
Latin verse in each section are given, 
the entire period following in the 
English prose translation, accompanied 
by a rendering of the text. Chaucer’s 
words associated with the title are 
significant: ‘In this Book are handled 
high and hard obscure Points—viz. 
The Purveyance of God, the Force of 
Destiny, the Freedom of our Wills, and 
the Infallible Prescience of the Almighty ; 
and that the Contemplation of God 
Himself is our Summum Bonum.’ The 
varied descriptions of the Consolation 
by different editors and translators is 
quite remarkable, and goes far to 
establish the wide acceptance of the 
work. The popularity of Boethius is 
fully attested by the very numerous 
MSS. and printed editions, particularly 
the Consolation, which as ‘a golden 
volume not unworthy of the leisure of 
Plato or Tully ’ (Gibbon), will assuredly 
retain its reputation in the world of 
letters as a sterling classic and a store- 
house of wise counsel. As an illustra- 
tion of the quality of the translation of 
‘L.T.,’ the following passage, taken at 
random, which is indicative of Boethius’ 
attachment to music (uttered under 
stress of adversity), may be quoted: 
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‘Musica laris nostr. uernacula nunc 
leuiores nunc grauiores modos succinat’ 
(‘Let music, a little slave belonging to 
our house, chant sometime lighter and 
sometime sadder notes’). 

It is a cause for regret that the 
editors have made no attempt to supply 
a bibliography (one of the usual features 
that distinguish the Loeb volumes). 
We are well aware of the exacting 


nature of such a task, but in regard to 


the works of Boethius it seems to be 
specially called for. The Introduction 
is brief, and the footnotes throughout 
the volume, although somewhat slight, 
are useful, particularly where the rele- 
vancy of a passage corresponding to 
related statements need to be empha- 
sised. We have observed but one 
error (p. 15, 1. 18), where ‘sun’ is a 
misprint for ‘ Son.’ ; 
C. H. EvELYN-WHITE. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Patriotic Poetry, Greek and English. By 
W. Ruys Roperts, Litt.D. Pp. 
vii-135. London: John Murray, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THIS small but very stimulating volume 
is an expansion of an address delivered 
on the Feast of St. Crispin, 1915 (the 
five-hundredth anniversary of the Battle 
of Agincourt), tothe Literary and Histor- 
ical Society of Leeds University, and to 
the boys of St. Peter’s School, York. 
Taking as his text the well-known lines 
in the Persians of Aeschylus, 
& maides ‘EX jvwvr, tre, 

warpid’, dé 

maidas, yuvaikas, re &5n 

Onxas Te Tpoyévwv: viv dwép aywr. 
and reminding his hearers that 1915 
happens to be a year of centenaries of 
events of the greatest significance in 
the history of the nations, Professor 
Rhys Roberts gives an admirable survey 
of the patriotic element in Greek and 
English poetry in general, together 
with a more specific notice of that 
element in Homer, Aeschylus, and 
Shakespeare. Having first illustrated 
the inner meaning of the word ‘ patriot- 
ism, and described the attitude of such 
representative patriots as Achilles and 
Henry V. towards the country of their 
birth, the lecturer proceeds to show 
how the basic national ideals for which 
the Greeks fought at Salamis were not 
essentially different from those for 
which the British nation has been 
fighting during the Great European 
War, and how the results which we 
fervently hope will accrue from our 


victory—namely, Peace, Humanity, and 
Progress—are exactly those to which 
Aeschylus looked forward after the 
repulse of the Barbarians twenty-four 
centuries ago. 

Delivered as this lectute was during 
the dark days of 1915, when the 
shadow of Loos was looming over the 
land and our Cause did not seem to be 
prospering, it must have given renewed 
confidence and inspiration to those 
whose privilege it was to hearit. Pro- 
fessor Roberts obviously felt that at 
such a crisis he was called upon to do 
something more than give his hearers 
a mass of instructive and interesting 
information, that it was his duty to 
‘stablish his brethren’ in their hour of 
trial by reminding them of the glorious 
British traditions of service and sacrifice 
enshrined in our national literature, . 
and to convey to them a message of 
hope from those war-tried heroes of 
old time, who, being dead, yet speak to 
us still from the pages of the Ancient 
Classics. The theme which he has 
chosen allows him an excellent oppor- 
tunity of giving full play to his native 
Celtic eloquence, and, it one may say 
so, he is ina position of great advantage 
in that he is a Welshman, not an 
Englishman—he can extol the English 
ideal to an extent to which an average 
Englishman, through very shyness, 
could not bring himself to glorify it. 
Although the war is now happily ended, 
this ‘war-time book’ cannot by any 
means be said to have outlived its use- 
fulness. Whatever contributes towards 
inculcating healthy national ideals in 
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face of the growing menace of a de- 
cadent internationalism will be wel- 
comed by patriotic Britons for many 
years to come. 

There are copious references through- 
out the book, and the reader will find 
the fifty pages of supplementary notes 
most illuminating. 


The Neo-Platonists. By THomMas WHIT- 
TAKER. (Second Edition). One 
volume. 8vo. Pp. xv+318. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1g18. 
net. 


In this second edition Mr. Whittaker 
has added to the value of his well-known 
work by a considerable Supplement of 
nearly 100 pages dealing with Proclus. 
Taking advantage of the recent Teubner 
texts of the Commentaries, Mr. Whit- 
taker gives a careful and lucid summary 
of their contents, aiming to bring out 
the ‘real originality and historical im- 
portance’ of the Athenian School as 
represented by its most conspicuous 
teacher. This skilful exposition should 
do much to redeem the reputation of 
Proclus from the charge—too lightiy 
brought, and too readily believed by 
critics at second-hand—that he was 
merely ascholastic commentator, erudite 
indeed but lacking in original ability. 
New matter is also presented in the 
Appendix on ‘The Gnostics,’ Mr. 
Whittaker having modified his view of 
the relation of Gnosticism to Chris- 
tianity in the light of more recent 
studies, such as those of Reitzenstein. 
Altogether, the work in its new form 
should prove doubly welcome to all 
students of ancient thought. 
R. G. B. 


Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines. 
Par L. Lauranp. Fascicule IV.: 
Géographie, Histoire, Institutions 
romaines, 1917; Fascicule V.: Lit- 
térature latine, 1918. Paris: Auguste 
Picard. Each 2fr. sewn; 3fr. in 
boards. 


ProFEssoR LAURAND, who is honour- 
ably known for his studies in Ciceronian 
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style and rhythm, is issuing in eight 
parts, totalling about 800 pages, a 
comprehensive handbook of classical 
culture. The first three numbers, which 
treat of Greek subjects, do not seem to 
have been noticed in this Review; 
Part VI. will deal with Latin grammar, 
Part VII. with metres and certain other 
subordinate subjects; while Part VIII. 
will contain full indices. The present 
two numbers contain pages 379-522 of 
the whole work. We are not attracted 
by such ‘ peptonised’ learning, nor is it 
likely to help greatly any class of 
students. But it is concise, accurate, 
up-to-date, and correctly printed. To 
English readers the only interest will 
lie in the bibliographies, which are very 
full for a work of this size, and will 
probably suggest some French works 
hitherto unknownto most. The lists of 
English works given are good, though 
sometimes curiously incomplete: e.g. 
under Tacitus Furneaux’ Agricola is 
omitted, though his Germania is named. 
E. E. GENNER. 


Jesus College, 
Oxford. 


Translations of Early Documents. (1.) The 
Book of Jubilees, or, The Little Genests. 
Translated from the Ethiopic by R. H. 
CuarRLEs, D.Litt., D.D., with an 
Introduction by G. H. Box. Pp. 
224. S.P.C.K. 4s. net. (II.). The 
Apocalypse of Ezra. Translated from 
the Syriac, with brief annotations by 
G. H. Box. Pp. S.P-C.K. 
2s. 6d. net. (III.). The Apocalypse of 
Abraham. Edited, witha translation 
from the Slavonic, and Notes, by 
G. H. Box and J. I. Lanpsman. Also, 
The Ascension of Isaiah, by R. H. 
CHARLES, D.Litt., D.D., with an In- 
troduction by G. H. Box. Pp. 162. 
S.P.C.K. 4s. 6d. net. 


THESE Hellenistic and Palestinian 
Jewish documents have much in 
common. Designed as they are to 
give effect to the study of Christian 
origins, they have a special value and 
importance. The authors of these 
pseudepigraphic writings probably 
sought by the free use of the names they 
bear to amplify and embellish the sacred 
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story in such a way as to create and 
maintain what may have been regarded 
as a waning interest in the Divine reve- 
lation. (I.) The Book of Jubilees is so 
called from a division into jubilee 
periods of forty-nine years of a revelation 
said to have been given to Moses through 
the medium of an angel. The sub- 
title is due to the narrative largely corre- 
sponding to that in the Book of Genesis. 
The matter is singularly diversified with 
all manner of fable and legend, angel- 
ology and demonology, including a 
plea for the re-constitution of the 
calendar, then a subject of controversy. 
The original was possibly the work of a 
Hebrew priest who wrote either towards 
the close of the second century B.c., or 
at latest in the first’ century of our era, 
andexpresses the opinions ofa large and 
influential section of the Jewish people. 
The Ethiopic and Latin versions are 
based upon a Greek text. Dr. Charles’ 
translation (first published in 1902) is 
grounded upon all the known MSS. 
(II.) The Apocalypse of Ezra (2 Esdras 
iii.-xiv.) is now only extant in Latin 
and Oriental translations, severally 
based upon a non-existing Greek version 
from a lost Hebrew text, possibly of 
early second-century date. The ap- 
pended notes are of considerable in- 


terest. (III.) The Apocalypse of Abraham 
has been preserved in old Slavonic 
literature, the oldest MS. (Codex 
Sylvester), taken from the Greek, being 
now in the library of the Holy Synod in 
Moscow, and is of fourteenth-century 
date. The Apocalyptic section rests 
upon the story of Abraham’s sacrifice 
and trance. The Ascension of Isaiah 
appeared in a translation from the 
original Greek in rgoo, with Dr. Charles’ 
interpretation and criticism; the prin- 
cipal extant version is Ethiopic. There 
is a remarkable description of the 
seven heavens. These pseudepigraphi- 
cal writings seem to have found their 
way into Russia at an early date. They 
contain much that is curious, and 
strange are the inferences drawn from 
the canonical books. A prevailing pes- 
simistic view of the world in most of 
these documents doubtless reflects the 
then popular Jewish feeling. 


BOLSHEVISM. 


T. C. WEATHERHEAD. 


OBITUARY 


PROFESSOR F. 


PROFESSOR HAVERFIELD’s sudden 
death on October 1 is a heavy loss 
to Roman studies in England, and in 
particular to the study of Roman 
Britain. We cannot write over him 
Felix opportunitate mortis. He was not 
far past the prime of life, his powers 
and his knowledge were mature, his 
work was far from done. The illness 
which overtook him at the end of 1915 
abated his natural force, but did not 
impair his mental powers nor weaken 
his intellectual interests. He even 
began new pieces of work, including 
a guide to the Roman Wall (would 
that he could have finished it!) ; but 
the times were unfavourable to serious 


HAVERFIELD. 


learned work, and the horrors of the 
war—the shattering of ideals, the 
severance of old friendships, the loss 
of dear friends, the break-up of Uni- 
versity life, the long years of anxiety— 
all told severely upon him. 

He had a strong individuality and 
a forceful personality. Warm-hearted, 
generous, and loyal, he was direct and 
incisive in thought and speech, and in 
earlier life his candour was apt to ex- 
press itself in brusqueness of manner 
when he encountered sham or preten- 
tiousness or other kinds of foolish- 
ness, but he bore no malice: honestius 
putabat offendere quam odisse. He was 
as shrewd in practical life as in his 
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learned work; a striking tribute was 
paid in 1908 to his sanity and in- 
dependence of judgment when he was 
returned as a member of the Heb- 
domadal Council in defiance of all the 
caucuses. 

It was characteristic of him to leave 
Oxford in 1884 without any special 
reputation (ability tends to go only 
where interest draws it), and to have 
established his name as a Roman his- 
torian before 1891, when he was invited 
to take up the teaching of Roman 
history in Christ Church. During his 
seven or eight years of schoolmastering 
he found his real work, and used his 
holidays to lay deep the foundations of 
his unrivalled knowledge of Romano- 
British antiquities. But he did not 
stop there. Knowing that the work of 
the Romans in Britain could not be 
understood nor appreciated without a 
thorough knowledge of the Empire and 
its civilisation as a whole, he set him- 
self to get such knowledge at first hand 
by extensive travel in Europe as far 
as the recesses of the Carpathians. 
Coming into contact with Mommsen, 
he was invited to take charge of the 
Roman epigraphy of Britain for the 
Corpus of Latin inscriptions, which had 
till then been in Huebner’s hands. His 
first contribution to the Ephemeris Epi- 
graphica was ready in 1889, his last was 
finished in 1912. 

Round this commission developed 
his study of Roman Britain. He 
carried it on in the intervals of college 
duties, both educational and adminis- 
trative, and the value of his work was 
publicly recognised before he was 
elected in 1907 to the Camden Pro- 
fessorship by his appointment as Rhind 
Lecturer in Scotland (1905-6) and as 
Ford Lecturer in Oxford (1906-7). His 
special work—not always appreciated 
and sometimes depreciated as ‘ special- 
ism’ even by University teachers— 
gave to all his teaching and writing 
that firm grip and that note of reality 
which are denied to men of mere book- 
learning. Partly to this he owed his 
great success as a lecturer, partly to 
his concise and almost Tacitean style, 
partly to the fact that he knew better 
than to fling exhaustive discourses, 
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references and all, at the heads of his 
hearers. In lectures, as in business, 
he went straight to the heart of things. 

His great service to history is that 
he put the story of Roman rule in 
Britain on a sure basis, introducing 
science ‘where sciolism had reigned. 
Before his time, in his own trenchant 
words, ‘ prae ceteris hos nostros (anti- 
quarios) scribendi quoddam cacoethes 
invasit. LEduntur societatum archaeo- 
logicarum acta, transactiones sive 
memorias quas vocant, rudis indiges- 
taque moles et  sepulchro potius 
archaeologiae quam monumento futura.’ 
Besides his own learned work, he did 
much to educate and stimulate local 
antiquaries, who responded by making 
him President of many of their societies. 
He was also the moving spirit in the 
foundation of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Roman Studies. His literary 
output was considerable, but the mass 
of it is scattered (and buried) in learned 
periodicals. It is a bitter disappoint- 
ment that his Ford Lectures, so highly 
appreciated as they were, did not lead 
to the publication of a comprehensive 
account of Roman Britain. The hope 
may still be cherished that these Lec- 
tures will see the light: later discovery 
has not materially affected them. The 
small volumes on the Romanisation of 
Roman Britain, first published in 1905 
and now in its third edition, on the 
Military Aspects of Roman Wales (1910), 
and on Ancient Town-Planning (1913), 
are all models of precise, terse, and 
lucid exposition, bright in style and 
balanced in judgment. His other 
numerous monographs on Roman 
History and Roman Britain would 
make up several volumes. It is highly 
desirable that the more important of 
these, particularly the admirable ac- 
counts of Roman towns contributed to 
the Victoria County History and to 
learned journals, should be brought 
together. They would furnish a good 
picture of the development of town life, 
and go far to lessen the void which the 
author’s great knowledge alone could 
have adequately filled. 


J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 
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B. B. ROGERS. 


A SPECIAL tribute is due to the memory 
of Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and Barrister-at-law, who throughout a 
long and busy professional life never 
abandoned his early-chosen literary 
work. So far back as 1852 he published 
his translation of the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, and finally completed his great 
edition of all the surviving comedies 
with the second edition of the same 
play in 1915. 

It would hardly be possible to praise 
too highly his achievement as a trans- 
lator. At first it was the custom for 
reviewers of his books as they appeared, 
play after play, to say that he was a 
good second to Frere. In reality his 
versions are incomparably superior in 
every point. They possess an extra- 
ordinary spirit and vigour, and possibly 
in this minor but, of course, essential 
respect Frere may be his equal. But in 
poetical power, in metrical resource, 
in delicacy of touch and melodious 
phrasing, in deptt of appreciation, 
closeness of rendering, terse command 
of language, and every attribute of high 
scholarship, Mr. Rogers strands pre- 
eminent: Frere is not inthe field. For 
English readers, whether acquainted or 
unacquainted with Greek, Mr. Rogers 
has produced the one and only version 
of Aristophanes. 

To his competence as a commentator 
and critic his notes bear amplest 
witness. He was conservative in the 
best sense in his treatment of the text, 
making few alterations of his own, ever 
intolerant of nonsense, and criticising 
with unfailing perspicacity, lucidity, and 
humour the suggestions and opinions 
of others. He could not pen a dull 


line. It has even been said that his 
critical appendices were the most 
attractive and interesting part of his 
books. 

He wrote admirable Introductions to 
the several plays, and all with a charm 
of manner and style peculiarly his own. 
He highly appreciated the great English 
critics to whose penetration and judg- 
ment the received text owes so great a 
debt—Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, Dawes, 
Tyrwhitt, Dobree, etc.—nor did he fail 
to make use of more recent criticism 
whenever it appeared. With the 
wilder flights, however, of the modern 
destructive Higher Criticism, as it calls 
itself, he had littlesympathy. ‘It has,’ 
he says in his appendix to the Peace, 
‘dealt gently with the old Attic Comedy. 
No one has yet discovered that a play 
of Aristophanes is a thing of shreds and 
patches put together by the order of 
Peisistratus ; or that it was composed 
by Lord Bacon, or in the days of the 
Maccabees. Doubtless these things 
will come in good time; else how will 
the professorial mind amuse itself in all 
the centuries to be ?” 

I cannot do better than close with a 
single typical specimen of Mr. Rogers’ 
work : 


Wasps, 1051-9: 


But O for the future, my masters, pray ; 
Show more regard for a genuine bard 
Who is ever inventing amusements new 
And fresh discoveries, all for you. 
Make much of his play, and store it away, 
And into your wardrobes throw it 
With the citrons sweet : and if this you do, 
Your clothes will be fragrant, the whole year 
through, 
With the volatile wit of the Poet. 


T. L. AGar. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Discovery, a new monthly periodical 
at sixpence, dealing with interesting 
points of progress in all subjects, ought 
to command the sympathies and the 
subscriptions of all our readers. It is 
supported by leading men in all 


branches of learning, and the board 
of management will include repre- 
sentatives of a number of specialist 
associations. But the periodical is 
intended for educated men, not for 
specialists in particular. 
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Thackeray’s The Letter of Aristeas, noticed, 1236 
Theophrastus, Characters, No. V. (Jebb), emenda- 
tion of, 63 
Thespians, the, 54 f. 
Thompson (D’Arcy Wentworth), 24 
Thucydides, II. (48), 63 
Trever’s History of Grek Economic Thought, noticed, 
74 
Vv. 


Van Leeuwen's Enchiridium, noticed, 31 ff. 
VERSION, ‘ Justice’ (Rudyard Kiplin ) 47 
Viljoen (H. G.), emendation of Theophrastus, 
Characters, 63 
Vince (C. A.), Horace C. i. (14), 101 
Virgil, 138 ff. 
‘Aen. VII. 695-6' Again, 144 f. 
and Gregory of Tours, 28 
echoes of Ennius in, 138 ff. 
notes on, 29, 30, 61, 67, 68, 103, 104, 105 
one- syllable endings i in, 138 ff. 
Viirtheim’s Teukros und Teukrer, noticed, 46 
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79 Hi. 

Warde Fowler (W.), a metrical peculiarity of the 
Culex, 95 ff. 
note on Virgil, Ecl. IV. (60 sqq.), 67 

Weatherhead (T. C.), Bolshevism, 165) 
West's The Value of the Classics, noticed, 122b f. 
White (Hugh G. Evelyn), Graeco-Roman ostraca 

from Dakka, Nubia, 49 ff. 
Whittaker’s Neo-Platonisis, noticed, 164 
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Fragments (Ox. Pap., Vols. X., XI.), 
1233. 2. li. (2), 127); 33 (5 sqq.), 1284. 
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I. (9 599.), 129ab ; (2), 129) f. 
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Apuleius :— 

Met. V. (19), 1530 
Aristophanes :— 

Ach, (912), 630 f. 

Pax (72 sq., 114 Sqq., 250), 150 
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XXXIX, (11), 1050 f. 
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ad Att. 1. i. 4, 3. 3, 20 (2), 380; II. i. 5, 18. 2, 
ne (6), 39; III. 8 (2), 380; IV. 15. 4, 17 (3), 
9a; XV. (9), 103 
oles. VIII. 6 (5), 1094 
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pro Rab. post. 7 (17), 66 
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Euripides :— 
Hec. (854 sqq.), 64a 
Her. Fur. (217 sqq.), 55 
Ion (285), 113 
Iphig, in Aul. (990 sq.), 1364 
Troades (568 sqq.), 136b f. 


Fronto :— 
(Naber, p. 203), 1524 
H. 
Herodotus :— 
III. (104), 148 f, 
Homer :— 


Odyss. 1V. (442), VIII. (229), 1514 
Homeric Hymns :— 
in A poll. (286, 299, 316), 85; (324, 327, 329, 331, 
343 S9q.), 86; (335, 337, 361), 87; (374, 390), 
88; (399 sqq.), 130; (419), 88; (427), 130; 
(435), 88; (437, 447, 449), 1303 (450, 456, 
459), 131; (476 sg., 491, 495), 132; (506, 527, 
529, 534-539), 133; (540), 134 
Horace :— 
C. I. (xi.), 27 f. ; (xiv.), ror 
Epp. I. iii. (120 $qq.), to2b f. 
Serm, I. ix. (39 sq.), 64; II. i. (886), ror f. 


II. 30 (4), 1074; XXI. 48 (3), 1070 f. 
Lucilius 

(1266 ed. Marx), 153a 
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Williamson (H.), Aen, I. (460), 3 
Winstedt’s Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, Vol, III. (Loeb 
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Zimmern (A.E.), notice of Barker's Greck Political 
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XIV. xxix. (2) 
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Acts xv. (29), 1000 f. ; xvii. (18), 1004 
Tit. i, (12), 1004 


oO. 
Ovid :— 
Met. I. (544 sqq), 140 f. 


Plautus :— 
Cas. (416, 814), 26; (278 sqq.), 274 
Cistell. (123-147, 158-182), 152 
Propertius :— 
I. iii. (8), 91; 
$99-), 93 


ib, (19159.), 92a ; vii. (16), 920 f. ; 
ix. (23 sq.), 93) f.; xi. (6), 
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Q. 
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I. 9 (2), 
S. 


Sappho :— 
Fragments (Ox. Pap., Vols. X., XI.), 1231, 
I. i. (13 59q.), 125 f.; (10) 1264; 16 (2 sqq.), 
126ab ; (56), 126b f.; 1232, I. i. ; (8), 1270; 
ii. @, 9, 12, 17 sqq.), 127ab; 1232, 2 (1 sqq.) 
127) 
Seneca :— 
Phaedra (343, 465 s9q., 508, 520, 769, 890), 119) 
Thyestes (355), 119b 
Sophocles :— 
Ant. (471 sq.), 254. 
Statius :— 
Silv. I. vi. 7 sq. (coll. Aen. viii. 317; Martial, 
viii. 78), 1490 f. 
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Theophrastus :— 
Characters, V. v. 17 ff. (Jebb), 63d 
Thucydides :— 
II, (48), 634 


Virgil :— 

Aen. I, (37, 212 sq.), 146); (460), 30; VI. (859), 
61 ff. ; VII. (641 sqq.), 1030 f. (695 sq.), 144 f. ; 
VIII, (23), 104 3 (376 sqq.), 105; IX. (743), 
1o7a; XI. (9), 1474; (45 152 Sq.), 29; 
XII. (93 s9g.), 105 ; (473, 519), 68 

Culex (37 $99.), 95; (59, 63, 214, 292), 964 

Ecl. IV. (60 sqq.', 67 
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(486 sgq.), IV. (498 sq.), ib. 
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Atrvatos kdvOapos, 150 

B. 
Braxal, 35) 
Bovdeurjs =curialis, 2b 

Taneol, Takedra, 89 

A. 
daluwr, 134 ff. 

E. 
? éwhpns, 85a 

24a 
24D 
kduans, 340 
kapdrouos, 137 
xaraOvyrol, 1324 
kdroxos, 26b 
KiBapidrwp, 50D 

A. 
acies, 1444 
aclydes, ‘ boomerangs,’ 1044 
actor, 1056 
alticinctus, 216 
avx, 144 
augustus, 

C. 
cevta manus, 91 
cibariator, 50 

E, 
evigilare, 93b 
extremus = minimus, 94b 

H. 


hirundo, ‘ swift,’ 68 
honovatum Achillem, 102b f. 


M. 


mala crux, 26 

? malacrucia, 26 
mandalus, 26b 
meliusculus, 216 
metella, metellus, 67b 
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III.—INDEX VERBORUM 


A.—GREEK. 


B.—LATIN. 


kunros, 85b 
KoANbpoBa, 508 
25a 

A. 
Aevxévoov, 

M. 
paxdpos, 6a 
350 

0. 
odea, 

Il. 
macmaptos, 89b 
4a 
? mopxela, 1510 

z. 
covcor, 91a 

14 

2 
ws olov re, 15 ff. 

oO, 
obaudiens, 1530 

praebere, 930 f. 

Q. 
quam, ‘than,’ togb 

R. 
ve-, the prefix, 104) 
vecula, 26a 

Ss. 


Scythicae volucres, 43b 

stave, ‘to be successful,’ 64b 
stricturae chalybum, 1474 

sub sidere, 930 


tabulae, 1024 
tibicen, 42b 
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FROM GINN & COMPANY’S LIST. 


The Allen and Greenough Series of Latin Textbooks. 


Tue success of this series rests upon the sure foundation of scholarship in editing, excellence in 
mechanica! detail, adaptability to classroom use, and a constant regard for educational progression. The 


editors have been and are the great scholars and teachers of their time. 


Their object is to fit 


each new text to the needs of the student, and, by constant revision, to keep the whole series strictly up 


to date in equipment, arrangement, and form. 
New Latin Grammar 


By J.B. GREENOUGH,G.L. KirrrenGs, A. A. Howarb, 
and B. L. D’OoGE. Half leather, 490 pages. 
Price 6s. 6d. net. 

As a reference manual Allen and Greenough’s 
‘*New Latin Grammar’’ not only offers to the 
student a stimulus for study, but it makes such 
study possible. This grammar is unsurpassed in 
arrangement of material, fulness and clearness of 
statement, completeness of index, and typographical 
display. It represents sound scholarship, wide 
knowledge cf both school and college teaching, 
and a finished skill in the art of textbook making. 


Shorter Latin Grammar 


Condensed and Revised by J. B. GREENOUGH, Assisted 
by A. A. Howakrp. Cloth, 371 pages. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Tu1s book is intended for high-school and 


academy use, and gives briefly but adequately the | 


essentials of grammar. Substantially the same 
statement of rules is followed that is found in the 
complete grammar. 


Cesar: Gallic War. Books I.-VII. 


L. D’OoGE, and 
Tilus- 
Price 


Edited by J. B. GrREENOUGH, B. 

M.G. DANIELL. Half leather, 1x+616 pages. 

trated, with maps, both black and in colour. 
6s. 6d. net. 

Many features have been introduced in this 
edition of Czsar’s ‘Gallic War” which add 
materially to its usefulness, 
vowels have been marked and topical headings have 
been inserted to give the thread of the story. 


Cesar: Gallic War. Books I.-IV. 


Edited by J. B. GREENOUGH, B. L. D’OoGE, and M. G. 
DanikLL. Half leather, lix+268+162 pages. With 
maps and illustrations. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


A sTANDARD text for those schools in which | ( Virgil’s **. 
| more as a piece of inspiring literature than as so 


on. four books of ‘‘ Cawsar’’ are read. Except in 
amour. ‘ Uatin text it is practically identical with 
the seven-v ok edition of Casar’s Gallic War.’’ 
It contains the introduction, with the exception of 
two irrelevant pages, the groups of related words, 
and the full vocabulary. 


Ovid: Selections 


Edited by H. N. Fow er, with a Special Vocabulary 
by J. B. GREENOUGH. Half leather. Illustrated. 
With Vocabulary. xxii+168 pages. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Without Vocabulary. xxii+14S pages. Price 6s. 6d. net. 

Besipes the “ Metamorphoses’’ (167 pages), 
about thirty pages are given to short selections 
from the ‘‘ Fasti,’’ the ‘‘ Amores,”’ the ‘‘ Heroides,” 
and the ‘Tristia.”” The notes are judiciously 
selected, 
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Cicero: Select Orations 


Edited and Revised by J. B. GkeENoUGH and G. L. 

KirrrepGF. With a Special Vocabulary by Professor 

GREENOUGH. Hlalf leather, Ixv + 478 + 194 pages. 
Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Tus book is well illustrated and is provided 
with helpful topical headings. The orations have 
been edited as models of classic oratory in a way 
that awakens the interest of both teacher and 
pupil, and the vocabulary is full and scholarly. 


Cicero: Six Orations 


Revised by J. B. GREENouGH and G, L. Kirrrepce, 
with a Special Vocabulary by J. B. G2EENOUGH. Half 
leather, 226 pages. Illustrated. Price 5s. 6d. net. 

Tuts edition has been prepared to meet the 
needs of those teachers who prefer marked quanti- 
ties and who require but six orations for use in 
their classes. 


Cicero: Select Orations & Letters 


Edited by J. B. GREENOUGH and G. L. KirTREeDGE. 
Half leather, Ixv+403+226 pages. With maps and 
illustrations. Price 6s. 6d. net. 

Tue letters are annotated with care and thorough- 
ness. The whole text is printed with long quantities 
marked, and has been further improved by the 


In the text long | insertion of five maps in colour, which give the 


locations of all the places mentioned in the text. 


Virgil: AZneid. Books 


Edited and Revised by J. B. GREENOUGH and G, L. 
KitTREDGE. With a Special Vocabulary. Half 
morocco, xlv+709 pages. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


In this edition Virgil’s ‘‘ Eneid’’ is treated 


much Latin that must be perfunctorily studied. 
The introduction discusses the Augustan Age, 
Virgil's life, his fame, and the manuscripts by 
means of which his writings have come down 


to us, 
Sallust: Catiline 


Revised by J. B. GREENOUGH and M. G, DANIELL. 
Cloth, xii4-105+103 pages. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

A REPRINTED text with long quantities marked 
and occasional critical changes characterizes the 
entirely new edition of Sallust’s ‘‘ De Catilinae 
Coniuratione.’’ The notes have been rewritten 
and extended, and a complete vocabulary has been 
added. 


Complete Catalogue pos! free on applecation, 


Books sent on abproval to teachers. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


St MartTin’s STREET, 


Lonpon, W.C. 
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——OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS— 


The Letters of Horace Walpole 

Chronologically arranged and edited with notes and indices. By Mrs, Pacet ToyNBEE, 
Sixteen volumes. With over roo letters hitherto unpublished and fifty photogravure 
portraits of Walpole and his circle. Vols, I—XV (pp. ccxxvi+6778): Vol. XVI (pp. ix + 374) 
contains indexes, compiled at the Press, of Persons (revised by ANDREW CLark), of Places, 
and of Subjects. 

In three styles. Demy 8vo., on hand-made paper, cloth, £16 net; Crown 8vo., on 
Oxford India paper, reducing the shelf space from 25 to 8 inches, in eight volumes, £6 16s. 
net; Crown 8vo., £4 16s, net. 

SUPPLEMENT. Chronologically arranged and edited with notes and indexes by 
PaGET ToynBEE. Intwo volumes. With portraits and facsimiles. Crown 8vo, Ordinary 
paper, 17s. net; India paper, 20s. net; Hand-made paper, qos, net. 

Complete set of the Letters, including Supplement, 18 vols., £5 10s. net; on hand-made 
paper, £17 tos. net; on Oxford India paper, 9 vols., £7 Ios. net. 

Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s sixteen-vcelume edition of Walpole’s letters is a classic 
a of a classic, and the two volumes which her husband now adds to the;work are equally delightful and 


Historical Portraits 


Chosen by Emery WALKER. Crown 4to. 
Vol. i, 1400—1600 ; Lives by C, R..L. FretcHer, With 107 portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II, 1600—1700 ; Lives by C. R. L. Fretcuer and H. B. ButveEr, introduction by 


C. F, Bert. With 133 portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III; Lives by C. R. L., FLetcuer. With 114 portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 

Vol. IV; Lives by C. R. L, Fletcuer. With 137 portraits. 12s, 6d. net. 

Complete set of four volumes, 1400—1850. 45s. net. 

Portraits separately, in envelopes. 15s, net. 

Athenaun: “ Mr. Fletcher's potted ‘lives’ are excellent; they are a pattern of what such brief biographies 
should be. Scholarly, of course, informative and readable, they are completely at ease in their handling of men in 
every walk of lite; they are, besides, firmly yet delicately critical, showing a keen eye for humour and relish for a 
good story, and are flavoured with an attractive wit and, here and there, a refreshing touch of cynicism in their 
censure. They form, in consequence, an important and a piquant contribution.” 


Gratti Cynegeticon quae supersunt 


Cum Prolegomenis, Notis Criticis, Commentario Exegetico, edidit P. J. Enx. Pars Prior, 
Prolegomena et Textum continens, Pars Altera, Commentarium continens. Royal 8vo. 
Two parts, 16s, net. 


Ciceronis Orationes 
Pro Milone Cesarianz Philippicw recognovit A. C, CLarx. Crown 8vo,, cloth, interleaved, 
7s. net. Cloth, 3s. net; paper cover, 2s. 6d, net. On Oxford India Paper with Orationes 
Rosc. Am. imper. Pomp. Clu. Cat. Mur. Cael., recognovit A. C. CLark. 18s, 6d. net. 

School World: ‘* Professor Clark's reputation as a paleologist and his having taken Cicero for many years as 
his province in knowledge, are sufficient to make this new edition indispensable in our schools.” 


Stati Silvae 


Recognovit J. S. PHILLImoRE. Crown 8vo, Cloth, interleaved, 6s. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
paper cover, 3s. net. On India Paper with Thebais and Achilles recognovit H. W. Garrop. 
Tos. 6d, net. 


T. Macci Plauti Menaechmi 


The Oxford Classical Text, edited with Introduction and Notes by P. THorEsBy Jones. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


The Descent of Manuscripts 


By A. C. Crarkx. Royal 8vo. 28s. net. 

ConTENTS: Omissions in MSS, ; Omission Marks, etc.: The Evidence of Marginalia; 
Primasius on the Apocalypse ; Ciceronian Palimpsests ; Cicero Philippics; Verrines ; Oratt. 
Post Reditum, etc. ; Pro Fonteio, Pro Flacco, etc.; De Natura Deorum, etc.; Asconius 
and Pseudo-Asconius ; The MSS. of Plato ; The Paris MS. of Demosthenes. 

Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana: ‘‘ Cosi il volume del Clark diventa un vere manuale per chiunque 
voglia imparare in qual modo si debba penetrare nella storia di un testo. Egli india nuovi compiti ed apre nuovi 
orizzonti alla critica filologica.”’ 
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